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FOREWOW) 



The His*tory and Development of Public School Adult 
and Conmunity Education in Michigan i^ a historical 
survey of adult- and connminity education activities which ' 
have been pursued in our State since 1862. 

The major purpose, of this history is to provide 
Michigan citizens, legislators, members of *the executive 
office and educators with do<!umented information concern- 
ing the development of the various aspects of^ adult and 
community education. The secondary purpose is to provide 
a primary source for those who, are interested in further 
pursuing the study of adult and ^^pmmunity education in 
Michigan. - , ♦ ' 

.//Dr. Frederick Columbus^lote this history. All 
questions relative to this history may be directed po him 
at the Adiflt Extended Learning Serviced, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education. 



John W. Porter . 
Superintendent of 
, Public Instruction 
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INTRODDCTION 



It> these times when a reader can find himself buried under the plethora 
of* inf ormatiou-^^vailable in every fi^ld of study, it is a rare Privilege 
to contribute a work whose -contents can be characterized as a oath unon 
which no ond has trodden. Such is the case with the study* of the historv 
of public school adult and community education in Michigan offered here. 

The purpose of this study is -to serve as a basic source for those 
citizens of Mi'chi^^an who are interested in tracing the adult and community 
education movements to their beginnings. For tliose who have the respon- 
sibility of guiding adult and community education in the .i^pesent — the 
executive office, members of the legislature, professional educators, adult 
and community education administrators — we hope ^that this Vork will 
provide them with an oopoftunity to. prof it from the lessons of its nast. 

X 

As the title of this work clearly delimits, we consider here,*only 
that aspect of adult and community educat ion^providecfi^through the public 
schools; furthermore we are concerned in this work od^Ly with what was 
called in the decades of the fifties and sixties, general adult education , ^ 
^.e., non-vocational adult education. Surely, one can realize that the 
history of vocational education in Michigan would deserve (and rightly 
so) a special , treatment of its own.^ 

Finally, appreciation is expressed to all of those adult and community 
educators who were so generous, of their time in providing information "ft)r ' 
this study. 

4 



CHAPTER I: THE EARI,Y PERIOD - 

H. A. Hobart , . 

Adult Education in the State of Michigan can be said to have » ' 
had its inception whto a young 'sclkool teacher from Vermont, one H. A. - 
Hobart,. accepted a position as schoolmast'isr of the one room school at 
the Village of Cliff Mine in the Keweenaw Pen;Lnsula. Master Hobart ^ 

began his work* in. the autumn of 1862 and in that same winter was 

» ^^^^ 

holding evening classes for adults. , 

Fortunately for us. Master Hobart left for posterity a Jdumal 
of his activities as schoolmaster of Cliff Mine which be beg^n in January, 
1863* One must remember that the combination of severe elements,, long 



hours of work, and the arduous fronitier life in general made teaching 
conditions v6ry difficult for the regular day class not to speak of 

evening classes, as we learn from Master Hobart himself who writes on 
.Monday, October 26, 1863: . 

* 

"Id the school room I find no relaxation, no rest. 
It is constant exertion of the severest kind under 
the most perplexing circumstances in order ^o close 
by five commencing at nine. Again at six and close 
at nin^ at night. The only time I find is in the 
morning and I am forped to employ that in writing 
and 'doing such work as falls to the lot of the ^ 
teacher. I feel cdmpletely tired out this evening-.*^ 

Not only was Master Hobart a dedicated teacher who accepted his 

responsibilities seriously, it appears also that he took ^ personal 



^Marquis E. Shattuck, **Adult Education's Childhood." Michigan 
£ducation Journal, Vol, XXXV: No, 8, (1958) p. 200, 



and humane Interest in the 'activities of the evening school and 

1 

under 8 tobd 'well the needs of his students. Of the evening school 
specif icallly , he writes on Thursday, November 19,. 1863: 

"The fact that a person will grow up without an 

' education and look back with regret upon his 
* , ! youthful days spent in neglect is truly exemplified 

: in the evening school. I have charge of one 
composed' of working mei) from^ fifteen to fifty, 
. \ Some come in unable to tell a letter others can 
cipher a little or rea4 some. How* sadly they^-regret 
their misspent time while young -or th^t they had no 

'chance to attend schoal. They would give most ^ny- 

i thing to be a good scholar."^ 



ERIC 




CLIFr MINE LAK^E S U P E R r O R. 



'Ibid. , p. .200. 



Organized Evening Classes ' 

In this section we will survey th^ origin and .development of adult 
education In several cities of the State. In this survey the reader 
will note that parallel inf oifmation is not provided in all cases. This 
.is due to^the unequal documentation available for each^city; howeyer, it 

is believed that a good 13evelopmental picturevof the history of adult edu- 

• •» ^ 

catidn in these cities is presented here. ^ * 



^ Grand Rapids ' . \ ' » , 

the first organized evening classes offered through the public school 
system in Michigan were held in Grand Rapids in 1872. Thfese classes Were 
held primarily for those who were employed during the day and-were, therefore, 
prevented from attending day schools. The majority Of these students were Hoi- 
lander? who worked in furniture factories during the day and who desired t<) 

learn English. It is Interesting to note that many girls also attended these 

( ' ^ ^ 

evening classes. With reference to enrollment in these evening classes ^ Albert 

Baxtet in- his history of Grand Rapids tells us that: "The enrollment in ^the - 

nijfie months of ^ilg]jt school taughU from September j 1886 to Jime, 1887, was 184, 

with an average attendance of 57."-^ A look at the night school enroilment in 

Grand Rapids ID.^^^ats later indicates a small decline in the tot&l enrollment; 

'however, the average nightly attenc^ance showed a difference only of one as ^ 



3Albert Baxter, History of the tity of fcynd Rapids , Michigan . (Munsell ^n 
Company Publishers^ New York and Grand Rapids^ 1891, p% 226. 
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indicate^ 'in the chart beloy: 



GRAND RAPIDS PUBLig SCHOOLS 
TABLE VIII - SUMMARY OF THE N|G»J^ SCHQOLS 
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,63 
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60 

; 101, 

'84 
50 
33 



10 
19 

17' 

10 



56^ 
96.* 
92 
64 ' 
46 



47 

77 

70. 

54 

39 



Totals 141 



328 



76 



69 



56 



In the next two decades, however, the night' schoo'ls in Grand, Rapids 
had grown at such a rapid pace that classes were of fered -in 13 buildings 



Taken from: Twenty-Fourth ' Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the City of Grand Rapids , Michigan, 1896, p. 114. 



by 1914 a^d by 1918 tha night enrollment ha'd a tot'al 3,563, an x 
achievement which lead the Superintendent of* Schools of the Cfty, 



of Detroit to call the program of ev^ni^g. classes in Grand S^qMjds 



the ''finest in- the' nation." 



;.5 




The Old David Ball re^dence, situated 'on the corner of Pear^ 
and Ottawa Streets where ^ the first evening courses for adults 
were held through the auspices of the Grand Rapids Public . 
Schools ±n 1812. . * * 

(Courtesy cxf pictorial collection. Grand Rapids Public Library) 



Detroit , , ^ 

Evening courses were first established in Detroit in 1875. The ? 
first evening program was instituted ^it the Trowbridge ScKool Building 
on the first* of l^ovember, 1875 as an experimental enterprise. This 
school seemed to have been so successful th^t another was opened on^ 



Z. Lydens, Editor, The Story of GranS Rapids (Rregel- 
Publications, Grand Rapids, Michigan) 1966, p./494. 



month later ^ti the* Abbott Street building. These schools were opened 



with the dupport of George W.^Balch, President of the Board o^f Education, 

to a id^ young nwBn and women who-were-^ constrained* to work dft an early 

age. Of the^e eVenlng schools, the Superintendent of ^Schools wrote in 

his annual report : ' - ^ ^ ' ' 

^ *• * . 

"The two evening schools recently ^ut in operation by 
' the Board of- Education ^/hl»re achieved a most gratifying 
succeds^.; They are^meetlng a waniL long ^nd seriously 
felt Ijy young pAsons who are 'unable to give any portion 
of the day, to sfthoo*! work.. No Students in the city are 
* 'more manageable, earnest and industrious .than" those who 
, ' assemble nightT^ at the Trowbridge a^ndAbtoft Strrfeet 
schools, and ih no otiher schcmls* ^-vJfBHHK^^f 
pupils more steady and satfsf actor)^^^HiflHrenadnce 
also has been, far more regular thaiPiBRej^ected before * 
the experiment was made.>^ It is to be ha^ed that the Board 
will have at its disposal nei^t year th^ means for greatly ' ' 
enlaf ging an enterprise which promises so much to a clasS 
eager for educational advantages*"^ . ^ ^ 

after whicli^s presented the 'following table of enrollment and attendance: 

EVENING SCHOOLS 
^ Enrollment, Attendance, etc.', to Dec. 31, 1875 





Name of Schools. , 


Whale. 

No. 
Enrolled 


-No. 
Enrolled 


'Average 
Attend--' 
ance 


Percent 

*^of 
Att'ndce' 


No. belong- 
ing Deq. 31, 
, 1875 


Trowbridge School^ „ 
Abbott Street School 


156' 
122 


105 


82. 


87 ; 


93 
116 ' 


Total§ 


- ■ ■ 5 
^ 278^ 


199 


175 


88 


.209 










; 

* 


• 

Id- 





^Arinual Reports of the City of Detroit 1875 (Report of the' Superin- 
tendent of Sch6ols) 1876, 1?. 93. * . 1» 



^Ibid. ; p.' 93. , • < 



The cost per student at the Trowbridge School was $1.41 and the V, 

' . -V " •. V ' - - . 

subjects taught Wtere reading, writing, and.lf ithpetic. A fee system 

was started in .1882 through which the student deposited one dollar 

«♦ *" 

as evidence of good intentions* p^is fee was returned to the student 
upoh certification of good attendance.'* 

The number of schools offering evening prograifts had ^reached nine 
by 1855 wXth 49 teachers and^710 students in attendance. Due/to 
e^^^^|Ppt^88ures tiie end off the next ten years found no ]growth ,in 
tl\e' evening scTiool program-. Although^ ?t:he number of schools offering 
prog^rams had remained at nine, the attendance Jiad dropped to 689. 

In 1906 there was effected a consotidation by the Board of Education 

whereby the night schools, public playgrounds, and ungraded schools 

vj - 

were joined in one department under the aegis of one director. Evidently 
this consolidation was beneficial as testified to by the fact that _ 
in 1912 the number of schools offering evenjLng^|xrograms had reached 
thirteen hfaviitg an enif«llment of -4,372. In connection with this rapid 
growth in enrollment , it is essential to ketep in mind that ^he Alien 
Education Law, enacted in 1906 ty the Michigan LegislatG?rTJhich ^ 
authorizes the Superintendent of* Public Instruction along with the. 
cooperation of the boards* of school districts, to provide for the 
education of aliens and native illiterates ^over the age of eighteen 
years, lent no** small , impetus to the phenomenal growth of the evening 
programs during this p^riodnT* * ' - - 



Arthur J. Moehlman. Public EdHcatlon In Detroit (Aeon Press*, New 
York) 1974, 121-122. . , , . 



From this point on, under the able and creative^ef fortes of 
Frank Cody, General Supervisor, of Adult Education for tjie Detroit 
Public School System, adult evening programs began to grow at -an. 
^ven more rapid, rate than in the previous six years. The extent 
of this growth in the program can be readily seen in the table below 
(NB:^ Table B Indicates the enrollment of high schools for the 
given three year period and Table C outlines the enrollment of 
elementary (Americanization) schools.^ Note also the* new schools* 
participating in Table C-A) : 



( 

TABLE B 



1914-15 


1915-16 


1,380 


1,86S 


1,710 


1,357 


836 


884 


181 


300 


" 603 


505 



1916^17 



Cassi Technical 

Central. . . . 

Eastern. . . 

Northwestern . 

Western. . • • 

Northeastern . 

Nordstrum. . . 



3,050- 
2,238 
1,390 
794 

7.47 
' 645 
200 





Totals 


4,710 


• 4,914 


9,064 


X increase over 1914-15 — 92.2% 









% increase over 1915-16 — .88.9% 



8 

15 



^. TABLE C 

• • * * - 
ENROLLMENT AMERICANIjtATlON,. SCHOOLS 





1914- 


, a 

1915- 


1916- 


% increase 


% increase 




15 


. 16 


^ 17 


over ' 


over 

IT 










>'^914-1S 


1915-16 


jDisnop 




526 


371 


-84.3 


-40.9 




190 


' 407 


2^33 ^ 


* 22.6 


-74,6 




154 


180 


. ' 250 


6.2.3 


38.8 


on AT7 

i-» nsney 




' 62 


.228 




■ 267.7 






693 


491 




* • -41.1 


Everett 


318 


493 


332 


4.4 


-4S.4 ', 


Ferry 




261 


225 




- -16 


George 




417 


349 




-19.4 




699 


957 


• 230 


-263.9- 


-316' . 






95 


165 




73.6 


McMillan 


310 


597 


307 


.-.9 


■ -94.4 






712 


' 270^ 




. -163.7 


H'ewb^rry * 


429 


. '738 


208 


-106.2 


• -254.8 


Schipps 


321 • 


47J0 * 


161' 


-99.3 


-:191,9 - . • 


bill 




xy o , 


74 




-167.5 


Trowbiridge 


344 ' 


. 74i-. 


266 . 


-29.3 ^ . 


-178.5 


Franklin 












Street 












Settlement 


61 


^ 35J0 


108 


77 


-Ilk 


Totals 


31309 


7,897 ^ 


• 4:268- 


21.6 


-85 y 



^ ' TABLE C-A ' . ^ 

■* * 

• 9 

ENROLUIENT NEW AMERICANIZATION SCHOOLS 1916-17 

Bellevue " • • 

Duffield -v. • • • 130 

Ellis. . . < • ■ . . . 183 

Garfield 275 

Liliitridge. , .V 315 

McKinstry. ^ y . . . . . >v .* • 184 

Morley .V r • 193 

Northeastern >)....• 148 

Parke. ........ .x. ^ • ' 162 

Rose 'f • • ~ : 

■ . ■ ■ V ^ 
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Battle Creek • ' ' 

The history of adult education in Battle Creek began on 

October 26, 1886 when the Battle Creek Board of Education re- 

ferrfed the question of opening a night school to the Super- 

10 

intendent and two trustees with power to act. The school 
opened on November 15, 1886, as we^ learn fr6m the Batt^J-e Creek 



Daily Journal . .in ^the jiall over Skinner's Store.' This 
night? school was operated as a part of tlie city school system 
under the management of the Board of Education with a purpose 

"...t:o T)rovide for those working and who Jiave not had former 

12 * ^^^"--^^ 

schooling;-" Instruction was given in arithmetic /^Tretmians hip , 

spelling, language composition, keeping accounts and Pairing up 

simple business papers. We cannot say exactly how long th3^ school 

was conducted but its maintenance Was mo^t likely dependent — - 

with the other night schools In the State — on enrollment. It woul^ 

seem, however, that it lasted only for a very short time and was 

forgotten since we *read in the superintendent's report for the end 

J*. * 
of-kay^ 1912, "For the first time in the history of the schools a 

13 - 

night school was established last January." 



^ Eightieth Annual^ Repor t o f the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
7ot the Stat^ of Michigan for the Year 1916-17 , 1917, p. 100. 

^Public Schools City of Battle Creek , September 13, 1871^-*- August 
30, 1894, p. 462. . J*^ 

" ^Battle Creek Daily Journal, Monday Evening, November 15, 1886% 
12 

Ibid. 




^ Public School Report — Report of the Condition of the Battle Creek 



Public Schools for the Month Ending May 24 , 1912 . 



10 



This school opened on January 8, 1912 with ap, actual enroll- 

14 / / 
ment by January 15 of 398. This night school^Vas free, requiring ' 

a deposit of one dollar and offering courses ya; "Business Arith- 
metic, I^enmanship, Bookkeeping, Business English, English for. 
Foreigners, English Grammar Geography; United States Jlistory, Sew- 
ing and Dressmaking, Cooking and Gymnasiui:^. ^ , ^ 

It is also interesting tci, note that/ the Superintendent's report 



provides a breakdown by occupation of tne students attending for 
the term from January to April which gAve^ us some idea of the 
types of persons who were interested An furthering their education 
through' night school, and their backgrounds. • - 



Males 

Machinists • • \ 

Carpenters v • • 51 

Day Laborers. . . . • . 109 

Office Help 19 

^lurses. . 4^ 

Domestic Help 11 

♦Sale^en * 27 

l^o Occupation Given . \ 35 



Females 

Office Help . . , 33 

Day Laborers 40 

Domestic Help. . 27 

HOmekeepers * 40 

Teachers 30 

Sales Ladies 22 

Nurses ^ 4 



' No Occupation Given 38 

s 

Whatever might be furthet said of these data, even a cursory 
• glance at the tables would indicate to the reader that the 
occupational f fields listed are quite repres<*ntative of those occu- 
pations relevant to the tiiae. « 



16 



14 



Ibid. 



15 



Public Schools — City of Battle Creek . Board Minutes , December 
16, 1908 --August 26, 1913, p. 283. 



16 



Op. Cit. , PubllC ' School Report . 
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Calumet / 

' -In the Board minutes of Calumet Township, we read from 
the entry for January 2, 1895, "on motion it was voted to hold 
a night* school for four months provided the attendance war ranted" #^ 
and in the entry for November 4 of the same year>s^"Resolved that 

V * * 

r 

there be a night school for the months of December, Januairy, ';§f«d 
18 

February," Thus, began the history of adult education In Cali^met, 
havlqg one bf the oldest night schools in the ^tate of Michigan* 
Unfortunately due to the lack x)f-^he Supgrintendent's. reports and 
the missing pertinent issues of the newspaper in which the opieuing 
of this night school would have been reported, we have no records 
concerning, this night school. We can only testify to the fact that 
it indeed did take place through the itftry in 'the Copper Country 
Evening News stating that the night schobl had opened ^ter 
holiday vacation and that it is not as largely atttend^ as it 
should be considering the fact that 4 t is fre^ and operating every 
night of the week. Evident ly^t his poor attendance is the reason 



for .the entry concerning the continuation of the night scjiool in 

the Board minutes as follows, "Resolved that thfi night school be 

V ' * 20 

continued -^or Mj^h month jwith-or^ teacher." 



• ^^ Calumet Township , Houghton County Board Minutes, September, 1869 
to July J 1899. • • 

is' ' ' ■■■ - 

"19 I ■ 

Copper Country Evening News, January 7, 1896, 

^%p. Cit. Caltyet Township March 11, 1896. 



12 

19. 



"7" 

Again in the board minutes under the date July 21, 1903 we read, 

"The matter of allowing the teachersi to conciuct an evening school 

was discussed and it was agreed to allow the teachers t^e use of 

* 

the buildings for a night/school provided 20 persons presented 

th^selves for the work."^^ This night school opened on September, 

21, 1903 offering the following courses; physics, chemistry, 

physical ^ography, bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting^ aritH- 

22 

metic, pemiianship, algebra an4 English. Again we do not know how 
long this night school lasted as the annual reports of the Super- 
intendent for the period involved were lost in ^the fire that ^% 
destroyed the Cali^et high school. 

In October, 1912 the Board again voted to open a night' 

N ^ / 

school authorising instructbrs to. teach the following subject^: 
bookkeei)ing, arithmetic, advanced arithmetic, elementary work, 
unloaded, English^ composition and grammar, stenography, type- 
writing, mechanical drawing and algebra. ^ ^This night school was 
free, was initially scheduled for a thirty week tejm and was to 
run consecutively for nineteen years until the depression years 
began 4 



^^ Recortls of Public Schools of Calumet . August, 1899 — August 4907, 
p. 145. 7 



' Copper • Country Evening News , September 15, -l?e3. 



^ ^ Record of Minutes , No. 3 , Public Schools of C^umet , October 8, 

1912. 



T 

Trebilcock, in his history of the Calumet public schools 
gives us a good picture of these years in the following survey: 

• "From y^ar to year courses \rezB given regularly in 

English ^or the non-Erlglis'h speaking, American history 

. ' and. ctvics* in preparation for naturalization, sewing, 

cooking, wood shop, machine "shop, forge shop, mechanical 
drawing, blue print reading, shorthand, bookkeeping, ^ 
typewriting, reed work, and arts and crafts. In 
addition, w|ien demand warran.te^, courses were given in 
dietel:ics for nurses-, modern languages, home nursing, 
physical training for women, radio, millinety, hannnered 
copper, pemanship,^ public speaking, parchment painting, 
novelty painting, telegraphy, and grade and high school 
siJbjects. During »Vorld War I a special section ±n 
telegraphy yas formed for men of if^aft age. Eleven of* 
those taking it were known to , have, entered the signal 
service . Night school work was immensely popular as 
these enrollment figures indicate: ^ 

Enrollnient 



(^72* women 264 men) 



1911-12 


379. 


1914-15 


' 431/ 


1916-17 ■ ' 


536 


1921-22 


&22 
6lV 


W22-23 


1924-25 ^ 


544 


1927-28 




1928-29 ' 


€28 


1930-31- 


604 



(435 women 109 men) 
(478 wdmen 150-men, highest 
(478 women 150 men) 



(505 women 195 men) [sic] 



m2 



Kalainazop 



In'^lhe minutes of the Board of ;Educatic^dated May 7, '1900, 
we find a letter sujjmitted tp the Board by one Professor S. 0. 
Hartwell wherein he states: ^ ' ' 



E. Trebilcock, History of the Public Schools of Calumet > 
[unpublished manuscript, Calumet Public Library, undate^^. 
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"Public night school was organized on November 23, 1899. 
The last session of the year was on April 26. Number 
" of weeks in session 21. ^he expenses were paid by 
subscriptions of interested citizens and small fees of 

" V the attendants The Board of Education has given 

instruction to more than 100 students in cooking, 
^ mechanical drawing, bookj^eping and chemistry. The 
school has proved its value/* 

Thus b«gan the steady and uninterrupted growth of adult education 
classes in Kalamazoo. By' 1910 there were, fifteen classes offered 
with' a total enrollment of 199. In the f all^ of 1910 although we • 
find. that one class had been dropped, the enrollment had jumped 
to 315. It was in this same year that Superintendent S. 0. Hartwell 
gave approval for the use -of the Frank Street School to provide 
a, class in English to Polish immigrants as part of the night school. 

In 1916 a plan was put Into effect to return the fee paid 
by the students to those whose attendance had re'ached 75 percent 
which, judging by the Superintendent's reports, was quite suc- 
cessful^ It was also in^ thife year that the enrollment had reached 
441 although the number of classes had not changed significantly/^ , 
since 1910; in the following^ fall, enrollment^ had jumped ^o 643. 

A characteristic feature of ,the adult evening classes offered , 
in Kalamazoo was thelt relevance, i.e*, the way in which their 
content corresponded' to the needs of the community. Illustrative 
of this fact is the way in which the .curriculum ha* changed since ^ 
the first classes given in 1S99 change whose significance we ^ 

can grasp by looking at how the total enrollment of 808 was 
distributed among classes held in 1926: 



^^Official Proceedings of the Board of Education of the City 
and township of Kalamazoo (i?00-1909) p. ^7727 
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"Americanization - 68; Business - 247;^ome Economics - 128; 
Industrial - 185; ^e Arts - 95; *Modern Ltterattire - 21; ; - 
Bible in Literature - 14; Public Speaking - 17; ^Business 
English ^ 17; *Commercial Spanish - 16. *New courses. 

That this philosophy-of meeting community needs was certainly^ 

espoused by the school system is evidenced in the words of the 

supervisor of the evening school in his report on April 1, 1930: 

"Tbe growth of evei^ng schpol dependa upon our ability 
to find new courses which me'et^the needs of new groups 
of people. This year the following courses were added: 

. Salesmanship, Financing Family Expenditure's, Home . * ' ' 
Gardening, Metal Bumping, German, Manuscript > Writing 
and Harmony. 

By the 1930-31 school year the enrollment had reached 1,118 
for The first term and 808 for the second term with new classes 

. continually being added to the program. It is also interesting to 
note that a class in lip-readi,ng to assist the deaf adult in 
overcoming his handicap was added in the second term. Finally, given 
the worsening iin^ployment situation existing throughout the country 
at that time, the payment of the one dpl^^r enrollment f e6 w^s 

.waived for the unemployed who wished to attend evening school. 

'In summary then, the adult education program in Kalamazoo has 
been an admirable one and a decided credit i^^ service to the people- • 
of that city. i ^ «7 / 



26 



27 



.28 



Ibid., (June, 1926 to May, 1927) , p. 80. 
Ibid. ,• (June, 1929 - June, 1930), 172. 
Ibid., (July, 1930 -.June, 1931), p. 160. 
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Jackson - . . ' 

'Niglit classes for adults in, Jackson began. on November 
1, 1911. These classes were offered four nights ^ week for a 
fi'fre mont'h term. /The classes offered at this time were - ^ 
e lectric'ity-, manual training, mechanical drawing, sewing, cook- . 
ing, penmanship, bookkeeping, business arithmetic And English 
for the foreign born. Each class met two nights per week. The 
total enrollment for the first year was 39^ an4 there was 'a registra- 
tion fee of one dollar which was refundable upon attendailce of ,80%"^ 
of the classes by a student. ' * ^ - 

The classes wene held under the direction df George L. 
McCullo'ch, principal of the W. L. Sea ton school, who in the 
summer of 1912-13 became the first Assistant Superifitendent of , 
schools in Jackson with one of his responsibilities being 
that. of adult education. - - 

- Attendance improved in the second year of night classes » , 
because, as we are told, *'the weather was .exceptionally 
* favorable*' and "a constant aflidf systematic effort was made -to 
increase and retain the membership of the classes. 

The clas§ sessions for the first year were ?0 minutes 
/•long but in tlie second year, they'were generally two iiours long. 
Teachers Were paid a rate of 50 cents per hour of class time. 



^^All the data for this survey^ were taken from a- work by Lloyd 
Wolfe, ' Fifty Years of Public School Adult .Education in Jackson, 
[a speech given or\ the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Jackson public schools, 1961]. • 
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' By the academic year 1917-18 the number of 'classes had 
increased to twenty-three and the total enrollment to 705. 
Ifi 1918-1919 with the completion of construction bf the new 
East and West I^itermediate (Junior High) Schools, adult 
classes were moved into' these two nevf buildings with thirty- 
one classes in eighteen subjects offered at West and twenty- 
One at East and a total enrollment reaching a high of 1,599. 
The principals of the two schools served as evening school " 
principals in tlieir respective bu^tldings. ^ 

* Enrollment and attendance held satisfactorily until the onset, 
of the 4epression years when they began* to decrease atid by .the Fall 
of 1932, due to the economic situation, classes at East Inter- 
mediate were discontinued. Thirty-one classes were 'held that year^ 
with a total- enrollment of 704, representing a decrease of 420 from 
the previous yearns enrollment of 1,124. 

Enrollment and curriculum fluctfeted for tfee^next six*; 
years until the year 1939-1940 when due to an increase in 
state aid for National Youth Administration students who were. ''^ 
included in the adult education program that year and a rise in 
enrollment generally, the total enrollment increased markedly to 
1 ;453. 



Houghton-Hanciock ^ ^ _ ; ' 

It w^s Hancock which first opened a free night school on , 

'in ^ 

January 7, 1913 with over fifty students, "^^ after Superii*- 

-t^ndent La R^we of the yanCock Public Schools had received * 

abojit one hundred- applications largely from thfe Finnish * 

population to study English. However, the copper country 

strik^ and other adverse conditi^lisX forced this school to 

QlOse. ' * ' " 

In September, 1915 we learn from the Daily Mining Gazette 

that an officer from the Federal Naturalization ^reau was in^ 

Houghton to speak .with the superintendents o| -the Houghtoja^^ 

Hancock Publ:^JC Schools concerning the preparatioA of- the \ - ^ 

32 

November -class of applicants for naturalization* .^^^ 

Evidently both school "districts responded to this need 
with haste since on November 9, 1915 Superintendent Doelle-af the 
Houghton Public Schools reported to the Houghton Board of^Edu- 
cation that a night 'school had been formed onNoVember 8, 1915 
at the lale Royale School for. instruction of client in the English 

language with an enrollment (made*up of Croatia^is and Finns) of 23 

' ^ 33 
. which he expected. to increase to 50 shortly* 



'^ ^aily Mining ftazette, January 8-,- 1913. 
'^^Ibid., December 12, 191Z. r * / 
^^Ibid., Septembi^T?ri.915. _ 
^ -^Ib id. , November 10, 1915. 



The Superintendent was not far off in 4iis , expectations as 
we read from his report of the progress of the i^ht school ten 
days later: 

"Superintendent Docile of the Houghton and Portage 
Township Schools y/ssterday expressed hlMnself as 
greatly pleased with tli^ progress being' made by the 
night school established at the Isle Royile buildipg 
for the benefit of the non-English speaking residents 
of the township. The school now has 46 pupils enrolled^ 
Mr. Doelle says that the 'alternating day. and\>nlght' 
shfft arrangement , of the mines handicaps the ilten- 
somewhat bexraiise they can att^end school only dtiring. 
alternate weeks. To compensate for t'his the sclw!|61 is 
now being, conduc^ted four nights a week instead of^xtwo 
'aff planned originally .J'^^ - ^ 

in Hancock, the nfght school was opened on* Noveiiber 3^, 

1915 with 24 students which increased to 32 the next day* Classes 

were given only in English with a commercial course planned it ^he 

enrollment warranted it. The enrollment, we learn, was made up of 

J» - ^ 
^ ^ 35 
Jewish, Swedish, Syrian and Finnish. 

r 

YlintT 

Although the picture fo5 Flint is somewhat sketchy due to 

the absence^ of the Superintendent's reports for the early period 

r 

of evening classes, we can with "ccfcf Idence reconstruct the 
history of adult education in Flint through the medium of the , 
minutes' of the Board of Education, Flint Public Schools. 



•^^Ibid., November 19,* 1915. . \^ 

"^^Ibid.^^NDecember 2, 1915. It is interesting to note that the 
Da ljfy Minrng Journal of Marquette indicates on January 5, 1916 that 
the Isle Royal Schopl had grown to sixty-five. ^ . 

_ 0 V 



In November, 1913 we^tead the follcsrv/lng passage from the 
boafd minutes: * 

"The matter of gr^^ting the use of the temporary school 
buildings to ^he'YMCA to be used f pr a night school 
for foreign girls, who do not unders^tand the English 
langviag^, referred to the committee ^on schools with ' 
powfer to act. ^ ' . 

After which follows the statement: 

"The Superintendent reported the favorable opening of 
the night schooT."^^ 

* 

Thus began the story- of adult education in Flint. In'l9lA the 

Dort School was opened for night classes and somewhat after. in 

November, 1914 Superintendent G&dy recommended the opening of 

night school at Fairview.^^ In March, 1916 the committee on - 

schools and textbooks reported that an evening class in English ^ 

had been formed at the Clark school after receiving requests 

39 

from 22 persons living in t}\€f south end of the city. We learn 

also from' the bet^d^ minutes thaC in 1918 all night schools were 

discontinued- due to war conditions with the exception of the 

Fairview school. ' , 

• By 1923-24, the total enrollment had reached 1,820 with 

V 

Qeventy-three courses offered through six schools In which night 
classes yere held. ^ 



^^Minutes of the Board of Education - FU.nt Public Schools 
(September, T9 13 to June 26, 1916) p. 83. 

■^^Ibldr, p,' 84. 

^^Ibld.; (September 1913 to June 26, 1916) p: 220. 



^^Ibld., p. 419. . 
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Concerning curriculum, subjects were taught such as American- 

ization work, technickraand shop work, language, high school 

and grade school subjects as well as sports* As t# the motlva- 

tion of students who attended these courses we learn from the ' ^ 

Flint Bulletin of Education that: 

"students elected one or more of these many subjects 
*'^for grade or high school credit, for general cultural 
purposes, for vocational preparation or extension 
work, for personal health, home improvement, economic - 
production of clothing, furniture, etc., and to learn , 
to read and write the English. language satisfactorily." 

•In the school year 1924-25 there were a total 'of 2,155 people 

enrolle^/Tn eighty-one night courses which were offered by seven* 
41 * " - 

Schools*. 



Sault Ste. Marie 

On September 1, 1911, the matter of a night school for the 
men^of the foreign population was brought before the Board of 



0 

42 

Education in Sault Ste. Marie, however, a night school^ wais not 

opened at that time since the changes ma&e public for tjiat school 

43 ^ 

year do not include a night school. 

The Board mifiutes for September 17, 1914 read as follows: 



^ ^Flint Bulletin of Education , Volume II, No. 1 (December, 
1925), p. 18. . ^ • ^ ^ . 

^^Ibid., p. 19. ^ ' ' " ' / 

Proceedings of ^the Board of t!ducation > Sault Ste. Harie, 
September 1, 1903* - October 4, 1917, p. 219. 

Sault 5te. Marie Evening News > Septelliber 6, 1911. 
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"The question of night 'school was' suggested by Super- 
intendent Walsh and oiC motion Superintendent Walsh * 
was authorized to arrange for night schools in the 
Commercial and Manual Training Department » provided 
the expense to the Board would be for light, fuel ^ ^ 
and janitor services (Jnly."^^ 

V ' * 
On October 22, 1914 the Saulte Ste. Marie Evening News- reported that 

night school had opened on-October 21 and that 54 persons enrolled for 6 
classes* The breakdown of "enrollment was: bookkeeping - 26; short- 
hand - 24; business English - 20; business* arithmetic - 25. It also 

Stated tliat mechanical drawing and woodwot*fc-^werre offered but that the 

45 

enrollments were not as lai^e as in the other classes* In 1917 the , 

Superintendent was authorized to arrange for a night school for twenty 

. ' 46 

weeks charging a fee of five dollars* This night school opened on 

October 23, 1917 vith over iOO students enrolled in eleven classes: 

elementary electricity, tyjfewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, penman- 

ship, mechanical drawing, • sthopwork, woodworking, French, English 

' ■ ■ ■ 47 
and telegraphy. 



Lansing ' ^ 

C 

In September, 1914 thrf'Bodrd of Education of the Lansing Public 
Schools appropriated $2,000 for tb^ establishment of a night school. The 
enrollment for this first free night school was over 600' st^idtfnts 
distributed in the following classes: bojokkeep^ - 98; typewriting 124; 



44 

Op. Cit,, Proceedinga , p. 277. 

45 ^ 

Op. Cit., Evening News ,, Oct. 22, 1914. 

46 

Op. Cit., Proceedings . > p. 372. 

*^0p. Cit., Evening News , Oct. 23, 1917. 
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8t*»nography - 115; writing - 6Cf; business English - 96; reading and 
English 56; Business arithmetic - 94; sewing and dressmaking - 126; 
^ cooking - 44; freehand drawing - ^4; mechanical drawing - 38; * 

48 

algebra - 14; geometry.- 12; German - 3.6; chemistry - 10 and shopwork - 15. 
In 1921 a fee was adopted' of 50 cents for the fall and wln£er tefmr 
« The primary purpose of these classes was as we are told by Brewer, 

"for up-grading of workers, najturalization of aliens, and providing 

49 r ' • " 

skills for homemakers. 



J 



Marquette 

In Jhe entry for the date May 12, 1910, we read in the 
board minutes of the ^Marquette Public Schools that the Board 
received a petition requesting the establishment of a night 
school and that upon motion, the Board secretary was instructed 
to make a written reply to the party namedi"to the effect that 
our school rooms were not adapted for such Ipurposes. 



*®Frederick C. Aldinger , History of the Lansing Public Schools, 
Vol, I , 1874-1944> (Lansing, Michigan) [undated], p. 119* 

Anna L. Brewer , The History and Growth of the Lansing Public 
Schools : Vol, II , (Lansing, Michigan>~h*ndated] , p.' 144* 

ecords - School District No> 1, Marquette, Michigan, January 
1901 - December, 1915, p. 269. 
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The entry of those same Board minutes for December 16, 1915 tell 
us that "the Superintendent was instructed to arrange for the opening 
of a night school providing a sufficient nuabler of pupils enrolled at 
a tuition fee of one dollar per month for male, pupils , and fifty cents 

per month for female pupils. t • . ' 

A, 

"^Jiis night school, we learn from the Dally Mining J'ournal of Marquette, 
opened at the Ely School on January 4, 1916 with an enrollment of 47 

students in two classes formed in the elementary subjects of reading, 

52 • . 

writing, and spelling. The Superintendent's report on the night school 

in (the Board ^minutes for June 23, 1916, however, tells us that the enroll- 



ment 



for this nl'ght school had grown to 93 pupils which was reduced vto 

53 



five pupils by fHe end of that night school session, 

* ' 

In the following' year the night school was in session for five months 

54 

with a total eajrollment of 43, and the year after the Board minutes tell 

■u.s^ that the Superintendent deem^ it unadvisable to open night school due 

55 

to the fact that the« were only eleven prospective students. \ ' ' 

On September 20, 1919 a committee appeared before the Boatd representing 

a 

the local community Council and asking for consideration toward the opening 

56 . 

of a night schpol to teach English to foreigners. 
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iSid. , p. 499'. 

Dally Mining Journal . January 6,' 19 16. ^ 

Records -r Public Schools » City of Marquette , January, 1916 - January, 1934, p. 13. 



5*Ibid. , May 4, 1917. „ 
55. 



56 



Ibid., December 4, 1917. p. 53. 
Ibid., September 20, 1919, p. 96, 
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Tills night school opened on November 3,. 1919 according to the 

Daily Mining Journal, with seventy pupils who were foreign borti enrolled 

in tlje subjects of reading, writing, and civil government with the primary 

purpose of training in citizenship. -Evidently this school ^dded a number 

of students shortly after, since the superintendent reports in the Board 

58 * . 

minutes that it gr^ to a total enrollment of 132. 



The Wor^of-Frallk Cody ^ 

Frank Cody can be considered a prime mover and a pioneer in the 
field of adult education in Michigan, There are several important 
reasons for this. Firstly, Cody was an excellent administrator who 
quickly saw into a problem and worked toward its ^solution in a far- • 
sighted manner. 

Secondly, the situation^in Detroit when Cody* took charge as 



supervisor of adult education for the Detroit Public ^Schools was such 

t 

that a prime opportunity was presented him for the institution of * 
new and innovative approaches in adiilt education. 

The goats of adult education as Cody saw them can be enumerated 
in the following manner: (1) to help the immigrant in the best possible 
manner to make his or her own adjusjtment^ to life in the United States; 
(2) to provide an opportunity to those whose education was interrupted 
for one reason or another fo continue their studies; (3) to aid those 
w ha wish to advaiice in their chosen work or to make *a: change in their 



^^ Daily Mining Journal , November 5, 1919. 
^®0p. Git., Records . \ May 7, 1920, p. 117. 
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vocation; (4) to help those who wish to e:??and their cultural and 

59 

avocational interests due- to the availability of leisure time. 

In April, 1913 ?ra^k^Cody became g'eneral supervisor of adult- 
education as well a^ several other service areas for the Detroit Public 
Schools. 




Between the aforementioned date and September, 1914 nothing significant 

took place in the adult education are'a (in the interim, Cody had been 

appointed Assist^ant Superintendent in January, 1914). In September, 1914 

the registrations for evening schools had doubled poatii the previous year 

reaching a total of ^,700. 

» • ' * 

In his annual report for the year 1915, the President of the Board 

o^^Mucatton of Detroit stated: 



59 

Detroit Public School Staff, Frank Cody ; A Realist in Education 
(The MacMillan Co.) 1943, p. 163. ~^ 

* ^°Ibid., p. 159. 

• ■ i. 



"During the- past season we have maintaijaued evening classes in 
fifteen elementary and five high schools for one hundred nights ^ 
at an approxiiDate cost of- $73,000, and I am sure we could h^ve 
operated them for two hundjred. nights , that is, for the entire ^ 
year at a 'great advantage to the students and the city at large, ^ " ' 
if it had been financially possible. Seven more evening elementary - 
schools and one more evening high school were opened this year, 
than the previous year.. The attendance in the evening elementary 
schools in September, '1915 was 6,^78, an increase of 4, *609 over » 
the same period in 1914. The attendance in the evening high ^ 
schools in September, Wl^Sc^vas much larger than the attendance 
in 1914 at the same time. 

Americanization classes for immigrants by far accounted for this phenomenal 
grtjwth. By-wprfc±ng together viUi- the federal government and the Detroit 
industrial sector the availability 6f evening classjes in Americanization 
worTc was publicized widely throughout- Detroit by handbill and poster, drawing 
the workers to ev^ing classes. 

Although the innovations effected by Cody were directed mainly toward 

the education of immigrants, their character holds true for adult education 

in general. In his report of the Detroit evening schools for the year lW.5-16 

62 

whith appeared in the State Superintendent s seventy-ninth annual report, 

Cody indicated that the fellowing measures had been taken toward the imp^xwe- 

ment of evening school instruction: (1) A system of teaching English was 

adopted called the Roberts' System. In connection with this, Cody brought to 

Detroit Dr. Petei^Roberts, originator of the Roberts' Syst^, an^ H. H. 

Wheaton, specialist in immigrant education of the United States Bureau ofc 

Education to educate the evening school teachers in the liiethodology of 

teaching English at the first evening schoql teachers' institute — whi^ch Cody 

63* 

himself *had formed ^- to be held in this country. (2) Classes in civics 



^^Ibid.', f): "160 
62 

of the State 



Seventy-Niyth Annual Report of' the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State of mchigan for the Year 1915-1916 > 1916 , pp. 63-64. 

^"'Gregory Mason, "Americans First": Th^ Outl^k, Volume CXIV, September-^ 



Deceiid)er 1916, 9. 200. \ 
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and local government were begun to aid the student In grasping American 
)?olltical concepts. This Instruction, In cooperation with the .U.S.^^3li?fe^ 
of Immigration and the Detroit cpurts, facilitated the naturalization process 

(3) Classes were brought closer io the student by opening classes in two or 
^hree rooms in several schools under the supervision of one principal. 

(4) An attendance officer was appointed by the evening school department 
whose job it was to visit new residents of the city and Inform them of the 
evening school program as well as investigating the reasons why students 
might leave school a^ to attempt to convince them to return. (5) To remove 
what Cody called "the hyphen (e.g., Greek-American) in thought and habit*', 
he instituted a "socialization' process" by which, through the medium of the 
school, the nelg!>b6rhood group would participate in one evening of sociallza- 
t ion in order to find solidarity in the new world through group expre^lon. 

9 

The medium of expression which Cody thought would be most effective for this 
purpose would be music. ^ 

ThelP* were other currlcular and adminsitratlve- innovations made by 

2 65 - • ' ' 

Cody, all of which we cannot enumerate here; however, it suffices from 

what has been presented above tc^;' realize that ?ra1ik Cody had laid the comer- 

\ 

stone for the ccsistruction and/paved the way toward what we 4cnG</ as adult 
education today in Michigan. 



64 

Ibid., p. 64-65. For the^result of this experimental socialization - 
process, see Cody*s report in Eightieth Annual Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State ^ Michigan for the Year 1916-1917 , 1917 , 
pp. 92-93. s 



^^Ibld. , pp. 92-95. 
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Suanary 

Looking back now at the events o^the early period of^ adult educatioti' 
in Michigan, we can "see that it was with a certain foresight and decided 
optimism that the State Superintendent of. Public Instruction, in his fortieth 
'amiual .report givan in the year 1876 when he reported the existence of the 
Detroit and Grand Rapids evening schools, concluded with the following 



statement: 



"Provision cannot be made top soon for that great and increasing 
number of youth in the cities, who by the- force of circumstances, 
are- required to labor so continually in the stores, shops and 
manufacturers, -that they are unable at any time to avail them- 
selves of the advarftages offered by the day schools. To establish 
evening schools for this class, with the view of furnishing 
elementary instruction only \*uld be attended, with no great 
expense, certainly not beyond the ability of the cities to 
bear; and it may be safe to assume that they would 'not if 
properly conducted, fail for the want of patronage. 



' • ^^Fortieth Annual Report of the Superintendent of fublic Ingtruction for 



the Year 1876 . 18*7, p. Ixii. 



CHAPTER II: THE THIRTIES 



Th^' Beginning of Community Education " • 

Conmmnlty education officially began in 1935 in 'Flint vhen C. S. 
Mott, a pioneer industrialist and philanthropist motivated by the ideas 
of Frank J. >lanley, head of the athletics department of Central High School, 
donated a sum of $6,0*00.00 t<f the Flint Board of Education to open programs 
at five. elementary schools for after school and Saturday activities. 

It was a year before, however, in 1934 that C. S. Mott had heard 
Manley*s ideas on education expressed in a speech he ?ave at a meeting 
of the Rotarians in Flint. It was there that Frank Manley tallced about 
the inadequacy of yeceptiveness of the present educational system to the 
pressing needs of society in general and to the needs of the community in 
particular. Among the matters that concerned Manley were the use of the 
schools on a much wider basis than just daytime instruction, the use of 
playgrounds on Saturdays ^d^ Sundays and finally, the point which most 
concerns us, the use of the schools by adults of ,all age groups for . 
various instructional purposes. 

tJnder Frank Manley*^ direction atid with the feupport of C. Mott, 
beginning with a demand for blueprint reading courses there was organized 
the beginning of what was to be one of the largest adult education 'programs 
in the United States, with 64 classes offered in 1940. 

Ten ypars later the Mott Adult Education- program in Flinl^ was to reach 
a record enrollment of 3,500 persons. 
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T^is program was to grow to a staggering total ofNrver 1,300 courses 



S^er 1,; 



offered to a total enrollment of 90,000 adults in 1971-^^ Also in 1941 
a night high school credit program was put into operation which by 

had X0,414 adults registered and which also administered the General 

68 " 

Educational Development test for .high school completion. 

In 1948, Frank Manley was appointed assistant superintendent of schools 

in Flint. At that tim^ also an Adult Education Advisory Committee was 

established for the City of Flint. 

In his publication concerning the community e^pcation concept and the • 
t ' t 

nature and function of the community school whichFrank Manley co-authored 

W 

with W. Fred Totten, he specified the following goals as being those whiph 
a comnunity education program would hope to achieve. It is in the wording 
of these goals themselves that we can perceive the philosophy of community 
education: 

1. Make all learning experience relevant. 

2. Help people realize their own potential for solving problems. 

3. Help people establish self-confidence — for many, this means to 
replace resignation with hope. . j 

, 4. Harmonize the contributions to learning of all individuals and 
agencies in the community for total community education. 



^^Dav/d S. Beavers, ''Historical Flashback." Community Education Journal , 
Vol.^. II, No. 1 (1972), p. 28. 

^^Ibid. 

Fred Totten and Frank J. Manley^ Community Education Series 101. 
(Publishe4^^& Distributed by W,. Fred Totten, Flint, Michigan) 19 70, p. 2. 
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5. Enable each school facility to serve as a human development 
laboratory- 

6# Create a home — school—community relationship and program which 
Vill enable each individual to have the best poissible' chance* ^o 
(1) develop an adequate self-image, (2) establish appropriate 
life goals, and (3) build his personal ti^aits and abiliti^i to 
the highest possible degree. ' * 

7. Elfminate.^uch barriers to social progress as selfishness, 
bigotry ,=*piejudice, intolerance and indifference. ^ 

8. Raise the literacy level of people in the community* 

/ ' ... 



Frink J. Manleyu 

1903 1972 
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A Sumnary of Achievements ^ * ~ ' * 

' With the advent of community education there cajne alJb a broader^ ^ 
vijBw of adult education. This view was reflected in the Superintendent's 
ninety-secona annual report for 1931-1933 whereii he identifiei^he 
need to assist the citizenry to keep up with social change through 
education; to provide purposefTtlrd^"tlvity during that leisure time 
provided by the shortened workjiours of the industrial age; to make 
^irSbeased use^f the facilities and staff of the public schools with 
\the aim of serving the community at large/ and finally for the retraining 

41 

ot those who had fallen victim to tjie occupational changes ^brought 
about by the industrial revolution and-i^d suffered througfi the period 
of widespread unemployment known as the depression. In this connection 
the Superintendent charged the public educators of the State with 
what he termed a "two-fold ^function", (1) that "they should provide the 
stimulation for adolescents and adults to„ continue education both , 

4 vocational and avocational" and (2) that "the educational system must 

• • . - „70 

be regarded as the basic source of adult education respOMibilities. 

during this bierinium also that the Superint Adent 

a^polilted the ^iwabers of the ^rst State Advisory Committee on Adult 

Education. The t^isk of this committee was to advise the Superintetident 

on the coordination of activities, set standards ioi the proper 



^ ^Biety- second Annual Report of the Superir^tendent of Public Instruction 
of th/state of Michijgan for the Bienniunf ' 1931-1933 . 1934, p.*34. 
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^ evaluation of programs and provide guidance to groups^^^icK may wish 



it with^the aim of contributing significantly to the formation 'of a 



permanent state program in adult education. 

Concurrently with the aforementioned activities, the Department 
.*of Pu)?lic .Instruction was administerin^/'an emergency educational program 
#8 upper ted by funds from the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
-(FERA). Thl,s program proyided for jfhe employment of qualified unfem- 

ployed teachers in the following projects: ' ^ 

1. Rural education in communities of 5,000 or less. ^ 

2. Illiteracy classes. ^ 

3. Vocational rehabilitation sei^rice. 



^ 4. Vocational education class^ 

5. General adult education class< 

6. Nursery ^chopis. ^ * ^ , * 

For our purposes, it is points five with which we are concerned. 
A study of the participation in general adult education classes throughout 
tRe State for the year 1933-1934 made by Guy C. Mitchell, under the 
• .direction of Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of Educational 
- , Administration and Supervision at the University of Michigan, made 
the ^llowirig^^sub-categorization of public school agenciel^ and their ejp- 
rollments for that year: 




^■••Ibid., p. 33. 
^^Ibid., p. 33. 
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!• Evening or night schools and continuation 

' schools. • , 25,000 ' 

2. Federal emergency relief administration 

classes..:, I • r 50,000 

3. Smith-Hughes classes 6,500^^ 

As can be seen from the data, FERA classes were without a doubt Jthfe 

most important. Mitchell estimated therefore an approximate enrollment 
for the State in public school adult education of 81,000 (his figures 
were not absolute). Subtract from this figure the 'Smith-Hughes classes * 
'(vocational education) and we have approximately 75,000 participating 
adults* 

Furthermore, in the conclusions and proposals to his study, 
Mit^h^ll*s research indicated that although adult education classes are 
held throu^out the State by ftany agencies — industrial and commercial 
corporations, private trjide schools, private correspondence schools, 

. college and university extension, business schools, etc. — that the public 

I -75 
schools were the most frequently, used of the social centers In Michigan. 

Specifically, that of 419- center^ of this type 206 made use of school 

76 

buildings for their activities. 

Flnally^^itchell proposed that supervision, poordlnatlon and 
admlnistraticm of adult education activities be vested In the 



^^Ibid., p. 3. 
^^Ibid., p. 9. 
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Ibid., p. 9. These data were taken by Mitchell f rem ^ unpublished 
doctoral thesis done at the University of Michigan by C. A. Fisher. 
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Department of Public Instruction, and that the department provide financial 
aid tx> help local county units [in the maintenance of what he termed 
"communlty^center schools/' a concept through which the public school 
system. would bear substantially more of the responsibility for adult 
education. 

It was apparent that the Superintendent was cognizant *of the 

y 

£4ct that the community concept was becoming more widely accepted 
tliroughout the State and that the definition of adult education .was* 
broadening to include acti||^ties which heretofore were not etigaged in, 
when in his ninety-fourth report for the blennlum 1935-1937 he noted _ 
the following needs in the field of adult education: 
"a. Retraining of teachers to work dn this field 

b. Development of special methods and techniques 

c. Coordination of all agencies now giving adult education 
service 

d. More adequate legal machinery to provide definite yg 
organization and financial support for such work." 

The end of the thirties^ saw a great expansion of adult education 

programs based on a community-ojriented concept 'throughout the State. " 



^ ^^^Ibid. , p. 9/10. ^ * ' . ^ . 

Ninety-fourth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

for the Blennlum 1935-^1937 , 1938, p. 42\ 

* • 

J . . . 
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Simultaneously, there was a rapid growth of organized community councils 
in a large number of cities* 

Indicative of this rapid growth is the fact that in the school 
year 1938-1939, 224 school districts out of 779 had an adult education 
program. In the school year 1939-1940, this number had increased to 
379.^^ 

Concommitant with the, above activity the education division of 

the Works Project Administration had instituted education .projects under 

the sponsorship of the Superintendent of Publ,ic Instruction. These 

projects included an adult education program similar to the Federal 

Emergency Relief ^Administration classes, that is, to provide employment 

for unemployed. qualified teachers. The instruction provided through 

this program was made available through local school district^. Apparent] 

the program was quite guccessful inasmuch as the Superintendent reported 

that in the year ending ^une 30, 1940 the monthly average of employed 

teachers who were involved in adult education, correspondence and nursery 

school activities was 563. Furthermore, a monthly average of 28,901 

Students were served by these teachers in a total of ,2,547 classes held 

80 

in no less than 60 of .the 83 counties in the State. 

* It was during this biennium 'that the Associated Agencies for 
Adult Education was, formed. This organization was made up of higher 



79 ' ' 

/ Ninety-fifth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the Biennium 1937-1939 , 1940, p. 58. 

®°Ibid., p. 58. / ^ ^ 
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education and State of Michigan departments with the aim of improving 
coordlxiation of services to coawnunities and individuals. 

In retrospect, we can.see several trends which were evident 
in the pre-war years: (1) the move toward a philosophy of adult 
education more all encompassing in its nature as evidenced by the 
work of Frank Manley in colpmunity education; (2) the trend toward the 
assumption of a role of leadership in adult education taken by the 
Department of H^ublic Instruction as indicated notably by the appointment 

of the first State Advisory Caipmittee on Adult Education and clpsely 

»■ 

connected with this , (3) tlie new role of the Department as a sponsor 

♦ '» 

of government programs dealing with adult education. 



CHAPTER 111: THE FORTIES 

'1 * ^ 

Introductory * * . . - 

«> > « 

*With the advent of the war, the services of adult education through 
the public schools were extended. These extexxsions were realized In a 
niaaber of ways. 

In order gain the cooperation of the organizations and groups 
which represented those to be served, l^e Michigan Council on Adult 
Education was organized in 1941. This organization, which replaced the - 
Associated Agencies for Adult Education and the short-lived (1939-1941) 
Michigan Adult Education Association, included the public school pro- 
fessionals, institutions of higher learning, goventment agencies, labor 
g^ups and other prof essiona[l and lay organizations. The work of the 
Council was to be of an advisory nature and carried out through the 
D'epartment of Public Instruction in order to aid each commimity in 
developing a prog^f^ fitted to its own needs. 

Ij^^the biennlum 1939-41 > the Superintendent reported the work - 



:Hrs 



of the State Advisory 'Council on Citiz 
a subcoimnittee of the Michigan' Council 



unship Education^ itself being 
on Adult Education, which stimulated 



In this period one cou!^d find as many 

81 

school classes around the State. ^ 



the leadership' alt the State level in providing basic education through 

the public schools for aliens preparing for naturalization. Each community 

tarried on its own work thr&ugh a loc^l advisory citizenship conmiittee. 



as 30,000 aliens attending public 



81 



Ninety-Sixth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
Blennium 1939-1941, 1942, p. 36. 
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„It was in this period also that what-io-known as the basic law 

for adult education vas passed, vQaroely; Section J^^f Public Act 
82 

175, enacted in the year 1943 which authorized the boards of education 
of all dchool districts except pj^imary school districts, to provide 
instruction for all adults, employ necessary teachers, and provide 
^ces^ary equipment. This enactment was essential in tliat for the 

firat tii^e, boafds of education were given legal authorit^ to expand 

r ' ^ * 

funds for adult education. The only other law which had been enacted 

by the state legislature concerning ^dult education was the alien 
education lav of 1906. 

' In the Superintendent' d ninety-seventh report for the biennium 
1941-1943, he notes the growing availability of secondary school classes* 
for adults who had pot been able to conq)lete their high school, courses 
thus offering educational opportunities adults beyond^the basic 

education curriculum offered in the past ;as part of the Americanizatljon, 

84 

naturalization and literacy programs. 



tysa 



W c aloo learn from tho above mentioned report that in connect ibn 



■^ith the administration of the state experimental program in adult 

education (which will be treated below), a Division jof Adult .and 

Extended Education was established" in the Department of Public Ip- 
85 

struct ion in 1944. 



^^This law is presently identified as Section 1293 of Public Act 451 of 
the New School Code of 1976. ' / , 

83 

, ' See Chapter I, p. 7. 

^ Sinety-Seventh Report of^ the Superintendent of - Public Instruction Jor 
the Biennium 1941-1943 , lH4, p. 26, 

^ ^Ninety-Seventh Report of the Superintendent of t^ublic Instruction for 
the Biennium 1941-1943 , 1944, p. 26. 



It was one year later In 1945 that the Michigan Association for 
Public Adult and Coisaiuiilty Education (MAP ACE) was founded. 



Report of the Committee on Teacher Education ^ | . 

In the spring of 1943, an Important Investigation in adult education ^ 
was carried out at the Western Michigan College of Education in Kalamazoo 
under the direction of the Committee on Teacher Education of the Michigan 
Council on Adult Education and was financed by^the Michigan Teacher Ed- 
ucation Study. 

The character, scope, nature and resillts of this study were published 

as Bulletin No. 3046 of the Michigan Department of Education iiMLansing 

' 86 
in 1944 by the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The purpose of the study, as expressed in the beginning of the report 

was "...to encourage and Improve the training of teachers for participation 

in "their local ccnmnunity aHiil't education piTograms." The con^mittee assumedv 



as its task in this stisdi^the examination of a typl^alr^ sample of existing . 
public school adult education programs and the'discovery of the activities 
of the teacher training institutions in the State toward the preparation 
of teachers for the field of adiilt educations, Thtg -exaalnatl oa-^^as- 
accomplished by personal visitations and by the mailing of questionnaires. 
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Teacher Education Institutions of the State of Michigan," Bulletin No. 3046, 
1944. ' 
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Wl^h reference to the latter, three types of questionnai^s' Were 

use( 

!• Questionnaires sent^ to 20C public school superintendents 
and principals concerned only with the organization and 
administration of existing programs. 

2. Questionnaires mailed to forty-five of* the administrators 

n » 

ft 

of ^he large school systems (these school systems were, it 
was assumed, conducting the more extensive programs). 

3. Questionnaires mailed*- to the administrators and to many 

* ' « 

college faculty members involved in teacher traihing in the 

^ . . 87 

twenty-two teacher training institutions of Michigan. 

With respect to the first t^wo categories, it was found that 101 

were conducting adult education programs. Since the adult education 

activities of the schools were proportional in scope to the size of 

their school systems, it was decided to dichotomize the schools into 

groups with a school census ove? 1,500 and groups with a school census 

under 1,500. It was found that the greatest point of differentiation^ 

.in a9ult education programs occurred at that numerical figure. Under 

this dichotomization, percentage figures were used to specify the number 



^^Ibid., p. 3. 



of schools engaged in the sixteen areas of adult education as 

indicated in the chart below: 

Percentage of Public Schools Reporting One or More 

Classes' in Each- of the Sixteen Areas of Adult 

4. Activities Listed Below 

t- * 

Percfentage of Schools Reporting Classes 



34 Schools 67 Schools 

Area Census over 1500 Census under l500^»Ll^^tQols_ 

1. Civilian Defense 70.5 56.7 61.3 

2. Agriculture 23.6 ^ 64.0 50.4 

3. Bom^king 61.7, . 41.8 48.5 

4. Manual Art;s . 61.9 _ 31.2 41.5 

5. Social Sciences 61.9 20.8 34.6 

6. Commercial Subjects 56.0 22.3 33.6 

7. Recreation 50.0 22.3 31.6 

8. "English-Literature 32.4 4.4 13.8 

9. Languages 29.5 2.9 11.8 

10. Speech-Dramtic3 ^ 29.5 2.9 ^■'■•^S\ 

11. Psychology-Leadership 20-6 4.4 10.0 

12. Mathsanatics 23.6 1.4 9.0 

13. Music 20.6 2.0 9.0 
14'. Science 26^.5. 0.0 9.0 

15. Art 14.7 1.4 5.9 \ 

16. Religion 2.9 0.0' 1.0 / 

(This table should be read: 70.5 percent x>f the 34 schools 
with a census over 1,500 and 56,7 percent of the 67 schools 
with a census under 1,500 indicated at least one class In 
Civilian Defense. . „ 

After surveying the relative ranking and popularity of a number of 
offerings, the report turned to several conclusions of which two are 
Important to us-: (1) a more detailed study would reveal that in the 
opinion of many public school administrators, many courses. Initiated 
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under the iapetus of the war effort, will become permanent offerings in 

* 

the adult education programs U the local public sfthools in the post- 
war period and (2) although the introduction of adult education programs in 
many public schools in the State can be directly attrib\^ted to the 
emergency created ty the. war effort;, nevertheless, it is most likely that 
the responsibility for the maintenance of these programs will be accepted 
by boards of education after the termination of the war. 

With respect to the administration and supervision of adult education 
programs, it was found that over one-half of the" programs were administered 
directly by the superintendent or principal. The larger programs were 
usually administered by a faculty member appointed by the superintendent or . 
the board of education. Approximately one-fouqj^ of the programs of the 
schools in the sample with a census under 1,500 were not subject to any 
direct supervision. 

Several factors were found to be most important in determining the 
choice of adult courses to be offered. These wer^: 

(1) the pressure of public demand, 

(2) the supply of competent instructors, and 

(3) the availability of adequate funds and suitable equipment* 
For purposes of the study, the teachers employed in the adult education 

programs were also dichotomized into two groups — those' regularly employed 
* as members of the public school teaching staff and those not regularly so 
employed. The latter were further sub-classified into college teachers, 
laymen or specialists and professionally certified teachers. The results 
of the classification are^presented in the table below. (NB: Because of the 
nature of its population, the City of Detroit is not included in the table).. 



Classification of Adirlt Education Teachers 
, In 98 Public Schools of Michigan 

Percentage of Teachers Employed 



32 Schools 66 Schools , Percentage 

Census oyer 1^500 Census under 1,500 of Total 



4.7 


■ . .4 


3.5 


51.4 


58.3 


53.3 


6.1 . 


9.0 


6.8 


33.2 


28.3 


31.8 


4.6 


.'4.0 


4.5 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 



t^eachers Regularly Employed: 
^<;1f Elementary ' 

\ Secondary 
Teachers Npt Regularly Employed: ' 
V'* College Teachers 
\ • Laymen- Spec la lists 

Professionally Certified 

Tot^ 

(This table Is to be read as follows: In ,32 scK6ols ' 
with a census over 1,500, 4.7 percent of the teachers 
employed In teaching adult ^classes were regularly 
employed elementary sdhool teachers.) 

/ " . ^* ^ 

,/^inaily, as c<5jj|^^fr$« ''teacher training for adult education In the' teacher 

^ ' H ' 

;5ducatlon ^Dftfbituttckis, the return of 100 percent of the questionnaires from 
college administrators and 90 pei;cent of those sent* to college teachers were 
extremely revealing^ It was found in ^^leral that very little pre-servlce 
work was' being done • to train teachers for adult education. Not one institu- 
tion required a course in adult education as a prerequisite to a teaching 
certificate, althpugh separate elective courses In adult' education of a 
broad or narrow. nature were offered. Alzaost half of the institutions 
reported that no special emphasis was given to the field of adult education 
in their regular pre-service classed. 
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The caa^ was far different for the, in-service training. actiyit ies ^ ^ 
in adult education* It wa3 found that five of* the institutions 
offered special courses in adult education during the suniner session. 
Moreover .two institutions provided specialized courses open only to 
in-service teachers in home economics and vocational agriculture^ 
However, it seems that even on the in-service leve^l where much teadier 
training, was in fact being condqcted, the femphasis was overwhelmingly 
on vocatiotial education and not on general adult education* 

with the results of the study in mind,4;fet us move now to the 
recommendations of the committee presenteB belcw: 

"Qualifications necessary to a successful teacher of adults. 

1. The teacher of adults must have .a thorough knowledge _ 
pf the subject matter. 

2. The teacher of adults should be well trained in all 
the methods necessary to the most successful presen- 
tation of his subject. , ' 

i 

3. The teacher of an adult class should be adept iii deterioln- 
ing and analyzing group desires and-g*bup lieeds. 

4. The successful teacher of an adqlt clas$ must have an under- 
standing of adult behavior. 

$^ ' ' ' *■ 

5. " Eyery classroom teacher, and superintendent should have a , 
- — ^ l^owledge of theMSCope of the adult education movement ^ 

and. an appreciafedWi of the services that the adult program 
renderd to the community. ^ ' . > 

6. It is essential that all teachers of adults have' a thorough ^ 
knowledge of current^ affairs. / , . >^ 

Following these general recomiendatlons for teachers of adults, a par- 

>tlcular sat of recommendations is given concerning the pre- and in-service 



'°Ibid., p. 13-16. 
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ttalnlns of teachers for adult education. 

It was no doubt the increased , concern with the field of adult education 
e^xemplified by this' study that l€ld to the landmark leg^islation providing 
state funding for that field -irl the very next year under' the program outlined 
^elow» * / s ^ . 

The Michigan Experimental Program in Adult Education 

It* was in January, 1944 that the Michigan legislature in an extra , 

sessftn^approprl^ted a* Wum of $250,000^00 for the purposes of providiiig 

an experimental pro^P^||^^ adult education* This pioneering. legislative 

act was a' significant commitment on the par}:,^?Sfie state legislature 

to' ^ult education and was to provide the main tmpettis for the adyances to 

cQj^^^^this field* ,^ The actual wor js^f Section 1 of Act 4^of the . 

Public Acts of 1944 which describe tttfe' program are given below: 

"Section 1. There ii^ereby "apppopriated^'f rom the gene^^l 
u 0 fund for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, the sum of 
$250,000.00 for the purpose of proVtdinj^ an experimental 
program in adult education* Said apptopriatitm shall be 
under the supervision^ of the superintendent of public in- 
structiion, by rand with the consent of the governor and of 
0 an education^i advisory committee of ^ no t^ more than 15 , 
membets to be' appointed by ^the governor. The members of 
* said advisory committee shall serve without; compensation, 

but shall be entitled to actual and necesrfkry exgensBgL 
. incurred in the performance of official duties. "'^^ 

The purposes of the program were threefold; namely: (1) to encoufage 'and 
extend in communities, programs of adult education through local board^ 

f 



~~ — — :r' — : - . ' 

• ^^Ibid., p>-4£-22. 

■ ' Eugene B. Elliot, "The Michigan Experimental Program in Adult Education 
Bulletin No. Department of Public Instruction,- ^44, p. 7. 



of education; (2) to develop lay leadership for community service; and 

(3) to ^malyze thc^jnetjipds used and evaluate the results pbtalned jfor the 

93 ^ * 

,4'erlvation of guides for future program development. 

The program was to .be available to both youth and adults who were not 
enrolled in full-time regular day claases of public, prlvate^or parochial 
schools. . 



The areas of life that were to be included in the program were 
specifically outlined and are entxmerated below; ^ 

1. SoclalT<:ivlc Edupation 

2. Home and Family Living ^Edji^tion 
J. Avocatlonal and Cultural Education 

4. Vocational and Occupational Education ^ ^ ^ 

' - 94 " . 

5. Foxindational Education ^ ' , ^ 

The state plan for the execution of this program also required that 
the^^e a director or leader for each adult education program whoee re- 
sponsibility it would be to work cooperatively with' the many organizations 
♦ • 

groups, ai\d a'gencles in a comiminlty^whose *needs must be 'served. The« 

quallf Iqatlons for this director were spelled out in the policy statement! 

of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, specifically: 

"Qualifications : The director should hold a bachelor *s degree 
or equivalent from an approved institution with post graduate ~- 
study in se^ctlng and preparing instructional materials for 
^ adult^, methods of working with adults, curriculum development, 

school administration, conmunlty organization, surveying and 
s presenting comnunlty needs or equivalent courses. He should 
,J(L have a mlnjjnum of five years of experience as a school adm;Ln7 
J0 Istrator or as a teacher with scoie administrative and domm^fty 

responsibilities. ' ^ 
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• His personality and training should fit' hljn to work well 
^ with adults« enlist and hold their confidence and interest, 
and conduct meeting and discussion g^rpup^. Resourcefulness 
in adapting services tp varying coi9nunit5^''8ls£uacipn^ and 
needs is another desirable quality. ^ 

Reimbursement for the salary^ of the director, the supervisor, ot 



assistant director as well as the teachers or leaders of programs was to 

96 

be effected according to the specifications of the state plan. 

Under this experimental program, agreements were concluded between 
the State Department of Education and tbrec^ classes of educational agencies: 
(1) local boards of education; (2) county commissioners of schools; and 
(3) state colleges. It is the first two which concern us here since these 
programs operated through the public school system. 

Programs sponsored by local boards of education were held in the 
following coimirunities: 



Algonac 
Allegan 
Alma 

Ann Arbor 
Baraga 

Battle Creek 

Bay City 

Beaver ton 

Benzonia 

Charlotte 

Dearborn' 

Decatur 

Detrcrit 

Dowagiaa 

Escanaba 



\ 



Fenirville » 

Ferndale 

Flint 

Grand' Haven 
Grosse Pointe 
Higliland Park 
Jackson 
L'Anse 
Lansing 
Lincoln Pairk 
Manisti4}ue 
Marine City 
Marysville 
Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 



Negaunee 

Newberry 

Pigeon^ 

Pontiac 

Port Huron 

Saginaw 

Sault Ste. Marie 

St. Clair- 

St. Joseph 

Stephenson 

Tecumseh 

Traverse City 

Vasaar 

Wayne 

Ypsilanti 

(Lincoln Community) 
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Three county programs were sponsored by- county commissioners of schools 

In which were .included the following ccwunities: i 

^ Iron County . « Muskegon County Saginaw County 

Alpha Casnovla Bridgeport 

Amasa Frultport ^ Carrollton 

Caspian I^ntague Cheaaning 

Crystal Falls Muskegon Heights Frankennuth 

^ Gaastra - - North Muskegon Maple Grove - 

Iron River Ravenna St. Charles 

Mineral HiJ.ls Whitehall 

Stambaugh ' ^ \ 

We can gain sotae idea of curriculum and eiurollment in these two categories 

through the following summary of attendance ^y instructional areas: 

Socio-Clvic Education. 84,419 

Home and Family Living ' 73,933 

Avocational- Cultural - 156,465 

Vocational-Occupational 87 ,227 

Fbundational-Americanization ; 119,663 

Total 521,707^^ ^ 

The program was continued and funded by the state legislature in its 1945 

session for another two years ^d proved to be a significant base* from which 

CQomxinity school programs in adult education began to develop throughout the 

State* 

It is also noteworthy that under this program the collegiate institutions 
participating, i.e., the Univeijsity of Michigan and the six state public colleges 



5^Ibid. , p. A. 
99. 
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cooperated' in developing an In-scrvl^e training program for both teachers 

100 

and directors of adult education. 

Closely connected with the above program was the enactment of Sections 
101^-1021, Act 18 of the General School Laws in 1946 which permitted county 
boards of supervisors to conduct adult education programs through the office 
of the county Superintendent of schools, subject to the approval of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



The State Aid Act of 19U8 

In May of' 1948, the Michigan legislature' for the second time enacted 
new legislation concetning adult education ~ and in this instance, jlth 
even greater impact. This legislation is known as the State ^id Act into 
which was incorporated two new features: (1) a rate of reimbursement on the 
basis of equated full-time membersMp to those pupils over -21 and (2) no- 
restrictions on the areas of learning; ^ The funds were appropriated for 
a period of four years to assist public schools in maintaining adult education 
classes. In the schdol year 1948-1949, 105 school districts received funds; 
In 1949-1950 - 135; 148' in 1950-1951 and 167 during the school year 1951-1952. 

We quote frOTi Section 9 of the State Aid Act for the final year of fimding: 



^ ^Ninety-eighth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the Biennium 1944-1946 , 1?46, p. 36. 

^^ ^inety-ninth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the Biennium 1946-1948 . p. 13. 

♦ r ^ 
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"From the amount appropriated in Section 1 of this act, there 
i§ hereby appropriated to school districts for the reimburse- 
ment for the cost of maintaining adult education classes the 

- sum of $300,000 to be distributed by June 1, 1952, to school 
districts approved for this purpose by the Superintendent of 
Public*. Instruction, The rate for reimbyrsem'ent shall^be on 
the basis of equated full-time membership for pupils who have 
not reached their twenty-first birthdays by September 1, 1952. 
Reimburs€jment for those over 21 years of age prior to 
September 1, 1952, shall be on tfhe^ basis of 1/2 equated full- ^^^^^ 
time membership, provided thafei^i^^^ition collected from 
resident pupils under 21 years of*^ge prior to Said date \#11,1 
be deducted from the State Aid allcwance,- 

Bulletin No. 3064 of ^he Michigan Department of Edu^^tion which gives 

•\ ^ - " ' 

a description of the results of the? program for the year 1948-1949 and sum- * 
marizes the types of activities, number of schools participating and the 
number of persons receiving adult education, is pre^^fited bj^low: 



l^^Lee M. Thurston, Michigan , Public School General Adult Education 1951-1952 
(State of Michigan, Department of Public ' Instruction) Lansing, Michigan, 1952, 
p. 16, " - S 
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Kesults or the Fro 



kXtPA QV LRARNING 



ram for ihe Year mH-L^ 



m. 0]? NO. OF 

SCHOOL S PART ICIPAMTS 



AREA I. SPECIAL SEKyiCES 25 4,758 
Exaoples: Adult couiiseling, CiawUnity suryey, program 

planners institjitesi speakers buriau, services to Ifiy - ^ 

giroups, Btc^y ^ J I / 

AREA II, COMMUNITY AFFAIRS J 29 14,614 

Exaarples: Intergroup understanding, civic improvement, 
school district reorganization, ^tream poll&tion, UNESCO, 
zoning, etc. / 

Af^ III. LEADERSHIP TRAINING 1 . 26' * 2,469 

Ei^Samples/ Discussion leadership, group dynamics, train- 
ing lay leaders, in-service education of adult leaders, 

group process, etc. ' , . * 

AREA IV. GENERAL EDUCATION 54 24,413 

Example!:^ High School non-credit subjects, public 
speaklng:neconomics, geography, literature, chemistry, 
history, ilvics, etc. 

AREA V. HOME AND FAMILY LIFE I 70 * . 34,727 . 

Examples: Marriage problems, child development, sex 
education, adolescent beha vior, home management, con- 
sum^ buying, y arncrar ^ini 1 linery , etc. 

AREA VI. MtfSIC, DRAMA. AND/f^NE ARTS^ ^ ) 10,543 

Examplesfe^ Choral musit, Gooominity band, tddi^ scriptj..© 
writing, creative design, sculpturing, music, art V 
appreciation^ opera, etc. ''^S^ 

AREA VII. CRAFTS AND AVOCATIONS * 92 37,735 

Examples: Ceramics, plastics, photography, wood- 
craft, weaving, jewelry making, radio repair, hobby 
shop, fix-it-yourself , typewriting, etc. 

AREA VIII. RECREATIONAL AND LEISURE TIME ^ 23 6,852 

Examples: Folk dancing, boxing, archery, bridge, 
fly tying, swimming, etc. 

AREA IX. WORKERS EDUCATION 4 130 

:xamples": History of labor, economics, cooperatives, 
abor law, insurance, persofineL^ management , collective ^ 
argaining, etc. - > 

AREA X. CITIZENSHIP AND AMERICANIZATION ' - 20 10,621 
Examplesl Preparation for citizenship, letterwriting, 
American history, civics, English, spelling, reading, 

penmanship, etc. ^ 146,862^ 0^ 




f 



' l°\ee M. Thurston, "To Add to, the Stature of Mens' jkinds (A Report of 
General Adult Education in Michigan during 1948-1949)'' "Bulletin No. 3064, 
Lansing, Michigan^ August, 1949, p. 7. 



We now Juxtapose this summary of activities and enrollment for 1948- 
1949 with that of the Superintendent's report for the .final year of funding 
fot'the program ~ 1951-1952 with 62 more school districts participating in 
order to draw some conclusions from the comparison of these two summaries; 

Results of the Program for the Year 1951-1952 



No* of 
Courses 



Ck. Hrs. of 
' Instruction 
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Enrollment 



Sum of Actual 
Attendance Hours 



Content Areas 


Offered 


Total 


Ay. 


Total 


Av. 


Total 


Rank 


Crafts and 
















Avocations 


1,232 


39,574 


32.1 ' 


27,081 


21.9 


644,051 


1 


riigh School Subjects 


1,312 


51,910 


39.5 


22,659 


17.3 


494,534 


' 2 


Elementary Subjects 


478 


19,369 


40.3 


11,214 


23.5 


358,611 


3 


Music Drama, Fine 
















Arts 


554 


14,670 


26.4 


13,266 


17.2 


228,173 


4 


Homecrafts 


654 


18,038 


27.9 


10.067 


15.6 


174,356 


5 


Recreation and 
















Leisure time 


495 


6,364 


12.8 


11,400 


23.2 


163,542 


,6 


Americanization and 




y 












Citizenship 


134 


5,717 


42.6 


3,193 


23.8 


83,513 


7 . 


Adult Driver 
















Training 


634 


15,250 


24.0 . 


4,728 


7.4 


77,930 


8 


Workers Education 












t 




Cla^fl^es 


210 


6,154. 


29.3— 


---s4,030" 


19.2 


75,408 


,9 


Parent and Family 


/ 






T 








Education 


152 


2,112 . 


13.8 


7,968 


52.4 


55,113 


10 


Leadership Training 


146 


2,817 


19.3 


2.994 


20.5 


39.274 


11 


National Defense 


108 


1,457 


13.5 


. 2.156 


19.8 


28,999 


12 


Programs, Displaced 
















Persons 


48 




38.4 


1.124 


• 23.4 , 


28.872 


13 


Community Problems 


65-^ 


977^ 


15.0 


2.584 


39.7 


22.668 


U 


International Affairs 


23 


258 ; 


11.2 


1,163 


50.5 


11,592 


15 


State and National 
















Affairs 


20 


353 / 


17.6 


3,195 


159.7 


11,173 


16 


Programs for the Aging 


IT***.' 


400 ■ 


23.5 


520 


30.6 


8,723 


17 


Adult Counseling 
















Services 


19 


337 


17.7 


/ 1,029 


54.2 


8.624 


18 


Older Youth Erograms 


9 


272 


30.2 


• 217 


24.1 


5 API 


19 


TOTALS 


6.301 ^ 


^ 187.876 


29.8 


130.588 


20-. 7 : 


2.520,458 
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Op. Clt. ^Thurston, 1952, p. 4, 
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^ Considering that the total niinber of enrpllments for the fiscal^ year 1951-52 
is 130,588, approxiinately 16,000 less than the^otal enrolOjuent of 1^6,8^ " 
for the first year, 1948-49, we can classify the Intei^t level into th^ee 
categories: (a) interest and participation down: Cb) interest and partici- 
pation up and (c) interest and participation relatively constant keeping In 
mind the figures given are to be proportionately related to the lower total 
enrollment of 1951-52 and that the categories of activities fot both teports 
are npt, always identical. 
Category (a) 

^ Community Affairs in the 48-49 report shows a definite decrease 
.from 14,614 when compared with Community Problems in the 51-52 
report X2»584) even "when we add the* International Affairs (1,163) 
and State and National Affairs (3,195) areas of learning. 

2. %ome and Family Life in the 48-49 report (34,727) which can 
only be equated with Parent and Family Education (7,968) in 
the 51-52 report shows a serious decrease in participation* 

3^ Citizenship and Americanization (10,621) indicates a decrease £lK ^ ^ 
3, .19 3 which is to be expected since most of these classes were' 
held for refugees, etc. involved in World War II. 

Category (b) 

1. General Education in the 48-49 report which indicates an enrollment 
of 24,413 and can be equated with High School Subjects (Adult) and 

Elementary Subjects (Adult) in the 51-52 report ^yields a total of 

33,873 for the 51-52 school year and shews a marked rise in interest 
adult b^ic education and high school subject matter. 
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2. Music, Drama and Fine Arts (10,5<3) shows a definite increase to 
13,266 
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3, Recreation and Leisure Time 'classes almost double in the f pur-year 
period frosn 6,852jtp 11,400. 

4. The highest rise in interest arid participation is evidenced by Workers 
Education showing an increase fro© 130 to 4,030 in the four -year period. 

Category Xc) 

1. Leadership Training showing an enroUment of 2,469 in the 48-49 

report is up slightly (2,994) when considered within the light of the, 
decrease^^otal enrollment for 51-52, but not significantly. 
Crafts and Avocations in the 48-49 report must T)e equated with Grafts 
and Avocations and Homecrafts in the 51-52 report which rS^eals a 
constant interest through a participating figure of 37,735 in the 
former report and a total of 37,148 in the latter. 
Although the motivation for all of these shifts in interest and participa- 
tion would be difficult to explicate because of the absen*&. of further parameters 
in the reports such as breakdown of enrollment by sex, for ejcample, we can make 
sGone interesting observations. 

105 ^ 

an article on trends in adult education during the war years, the 

r 

author presents five areas of emphasis in adult education connected with war 
needs: "[1] adult elementary, for those with serious education lack or for 
Alens; [2] vocational, for training of war workers; 13] public affairs or 
soclo-civic forums, for aid in properly understanding war aims: [4] relational 
or family life education, to help families meet the terrific emotional strains 

9 

wartime imposes and {5] the avocational or recreational area, to help the 
,,cltizen "escape" even momentarily from war reality and thus stabilize him to 
a degree. 



-"•^^rends fn Adult 'Education, " Michigan Education, JourgaL , Vol. XX, No* 2, 
^Nov. , 1942. 

¥ 

'"'ibid. , p. 154. 
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If we look at the three areas of learning of category, (a) which show marked 
decreases in interest and participation for the four-year period, "it becomes 
evident that these vere the strong areas of emphasis, llj, J3], and 143 above, 
of the war years from which interest was shifted aw^ in the post-war years of 
lessened tension, resulting in the incroarr of interest and participation In 
General 'Education, Kusic, Drama and Hne Arts and Recreation and Leisure Time* 
of category (b). The increase of participation in Workers Education can be 
attributed to the concerns of the returning vetcfran coupled with the relief 
from war shortages leading to higher interest in individual economic improve- . 
ment* 

The statistics provided by the four-year funding of the Static Aid Act were 
also highly instructive in that they provided data which was ^invaluable- for 
future planning in the areas of administration and the continued fxinding of 
adult education which, as wo. shall see in the next chapter, was maintained up 
*to the year 1959-1960. > ^ ^ . . * 

In summary, then, it appears clear that the facilities provided by adult 
education programs proved to be a flexible resource to which the people of 
Michigan turned in both World War. I and World Wr II, finding there a practical 
response to what they thought was necessary to their lives. 
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CHAPTER, IV; THE FIHIES AND SIXTIES - A PERIOD OF CONTINUED GROWTH 
I ntroduc tory 

With the beginning of Jthe-f if ties, came a new awareness on* the part 
of adult educators throughout the State concerning the changing circum- 
stances of life%ad the preparation required of adults to meet these 
circumstan'ces. T^is situation was best' described by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in his reports for the fifties. In his one hundred and 
second report - for. the biennium, 1952-1954, 'the Superintendent pointed gut 
the quickening tempo of modem life that* surrounds us all and how this tempo 
pervades all aspects of life — social, feconoidc, occupational and international. 
He stressed the innovations brojight about by new scientific discoveries 
penetrating all^- phases of hui^n activity and the- accelerating pace of the 
obsolescence of knowledge , explaining why an increasing number of adults 
seek further education. 

108 

In his next report for the blennium, 1954-1956, the S^jg^Hntandent 
brought forth new factors influencing^ the need for further si^^rt of adult 
education by the State. He pointed out the fact that thfe number of persons 
65 years of age and oldet has almost doubled from what it was .fifty years 
previously and-ihat although one hundred years ago 52.5 percent of the 
population of the country was 20 years of age and under, the picture ha& changed 
such that now two-thirds of the population is over twenty years old and the 
percentage of those over the age of forty-five h^s more than doubled'. In 
addition. to this increased longevity brouglit about by modern medicine, he 
noted ^e increaqjlng number of retirements at age ^Ixty or sixty-five on a 



107 ' ^ 

One Hundred and Second Report of the . Superintendent of Publ 1 c^rns t r u c t ion 

for the Blennlum , 1952-1954, p. 26. 
108 

One Hundred and Third Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction , 
1957, p. 3, % , 

59 ^ / ^ . 



limited Income which calls forth the need for educational services to provide 
coping skills for the aged as well as the aging. ^ | 

In his report for the blennlum, 1958-1960, the Superintendent lamented 
the fact that the assistance In the amount of $300,000 annually, a con- 
tinuation of the St/rpe Aid Act described in the previous chapter, which 
had been available ,f or nine years was reduced by the legislature to 

$200,000 for the years 1957-1959 and completely eliminated for the year 
109 



1959-1960. 



He further pointed out that state support was needed to 



provide an impetus to local boards of education to raise their own budgets 
in support of adult education activities and that history hag taught the 
lesson tha^ local authorities are inclined to reduce or eliminate local 
support when state support is lacking. 

Upon the first occurrence oi reductlbn of state support, we learn fri 



thl9 report that the Michigan Association of School Administrators came no 

I 

i 



a resolution that the Superintendent of Public Instruction appoint a 
comnlttee to stud^ the need'^r state support of adult education and makj 



recoianendations, A committee on post-twelfth grade edacatlon was appoln|t€|d 



and after almost two years of study, made . their ^recommendations in BullJtj.n 
No. 428, "Planning for Public Sch(^l Adult Education", published ty the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. From these recommendations, the.i 
Superintendent entered the following six in his report: 



i 



l^One Hundred and Fifth Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the Blennlum, 1958-1960 . 61, pp. 50-51. 
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Ibid. , p. 51. 
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Adult education in these tljnes Is so important that every 
V cGommlty school district should proylde co^oprehenslye • 
and diversified educational services Jfor adults. ^ 

Adult education should be an integral part of the total 
congnimlty school educational program. 

3* Every conmunlty school dletrict board of education should 
provide a budget for adult education. 

^ 4. Public school adult education should receive the same ratio 
of financial .siq>port through state sources, based upon cost, 
as If provided for other phases of public school cfducation. 



5« The long-range plans for financing adult 
anticipate the day when the* time-honored 
educational opportunity will apply to adiilt' education as 
It does to other ^phases of public school education 



education should 
concept of ^^ual 



6. State support should, in so far as is practical, include 
such equalizing factors as are applied to other educational 
'services of the public schools. 

Although the picture for state aid of adult education appeared bleak 

In this period » the above recoimnendatlons made <by the Superintendent, as 

ve shall see In the pages to follow, were to be acted upon and for the 

'most part, become realities In the form of legislation In the decade to 

come. * , 

% 

* It was In this same period also that the Michigan C(m^il on Adu\t 

Education which was organized In 1941 was dissolved on May 7, 197% aira ^he 

112 ^ L 

Adult Education Association of Michigan was established. It must'^so 
be noted that the Mlch^^n Education Association which had maintained a 
department of Adult Education since 1946 decided at this time not to dls- 
*^ band that dei&rtment whose title was to be changed later to the Michigan 
Association of Public School Adult Educators (MAPSAE) . 
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• ^Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
112 

* For further details on the history of this organization, see Adult 
Education Association of Michigan Handbook and Directory - 1961 . November 
1961, p. 19. 
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X. 



;tlon Legislation in the Sixties 

I' 

a. j. State Boagd Respons lb lllty for Adult Educatloii 

The Michigan Constitution -of 1963 (Article VIIl, Section' 3) 
delegated tl^e resjjLonslblllty /for .the leadership^ and super- ^ 
vision of adult education to-' the State Board of Education. ' 
The effective date of .this action was January 1*, 1964.. 

b. HlgBWR>6l Completion 

- — ^ " ^ ' Ji 

It was In 1964 when the, Michigan State Legislature passed^ 
Public Act No, 285, a landmark in the history of adhilt 
education, in Klohlgan since this legislation/In effect 
rem0V:jB4 the "age limitation for purposes of ^ww^^g 
^ membership in the pul>llc sehools^or those ajiji||^* working 
. toward a high school diploma. - ' . 



We quote, therefore, the pert:^ent wording of thljp act b^low: 

"All pupils to be counted dn j^enibershipr shall *4 - 
at least 5 years of age on December 1 and binder 
20 years of age on Septembj^r 1 of the school .year 

' except that all pupils regtilafly enrolled and 
- working toward a high school diploma may be coun- 
ted in membership regardless of age-Z'^^ ^ - . \ 

Put another way^^the effect of this legislation was tha^t^ for the 

i ' ^ ^ ' / 

first time in ttt6 history of the public schools la Michigan, .those ^ , 

adults who were working toward a high school diploma through tbe public 

schools would be counted lii the same manner' as any other school pupil 

f pt, the purposes of state aid to public school districts. 



^^ ^Public^^and Local Acts of the Legislature of the State of Michigan 
iassed at the Regular Session of 1964, Lansing, Mic^higan, 1964. 
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4 ' 

c. Adttlt Basic Education 

It was in 1965 that th§ MlchlfSm Departjaent Public Instruction 

first received federal funds ^or adult basic educatloi> under the 

J 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

In 1966 the adult education program was integrated into tKe ele- 
^mentary and secondary amendiaent^ of Sec. 306 of the^Adult Education 
'"tct (Public Law 91-230 III). . • . * - 

A st^e plan which &as approved by the. State Board of Education 
f in 1966 contains the operational policies and procedures for programs 

of adult basic education wHich are conducted by local and oth&r ^ 

educational agencies. 

d. ^ The G.E.D. } 

In 19^8, -l4i£^^5iate^ Board of Ed\i^tioii adopted the policy for Issuance 
of high school diplomas and high school equivalency cerVificates i 
based on thd results of the d.E.D. (General Edu6ational Development) 
t^ts by local high schools and by the Michigan Department of 

Education and for the accredit!^|^ of educational experl^ces 1% the 

* . ' / 

armed forces toward a,dlpJ-cmMi by local high schools. The effec^tlve 

*« 

ft ^ 
dat^ for the implementation of this policy was Janu'ary 1, 1969. 



Enrolliaent and Cyirriculum 1951-1969 ^ 

Presented below for the reader*s information is a chart which represents 
the total enrollment in defined subject areas by academic year for the y^ars, 
1951-1969. The reader wl^l notice that data for the academic year, 1964-1965, 
are unavailable. Note also that the columns for the years 1951-1952, 1952-1953, 
and 1954-1955 indicate "No. of Courses Offered", No. of Courses Taught" and 
"No. of Schools Reporting" respectively. Thjs is the manner In which the data 
for those particular years wer^s reported ^th the exception of 1953-1954 when ^ 



tKe data were reported in percentages of t6tal enrollment only, from 1955-56 on, 
the number of school disrrlats reporting was giyen. 

' ' ' ' L^ ' • ' » - 

Seyeral other points must be kept.inmnd in the reading and interpretation^ 
of these data* 

Firstly, the-effeq-ts of the reductlo^ of state aid from $300,000 to 

$200,000 lor the years', 1957-58, 1958-59 and the deletioa of state aid 

f 

• • ^ 

altogether for the year, 1959-60; in connection with- this reduction and 

deletion wo nust remember that its significance as reflecteti in our chart 
•would not be serious due to the fact that the per-centage of state ai^ In 
relatSlon*to the total expenditure for adult education had be^n falling since 
its inception. -We miglyt illustrate this fact from an example^^^ drawn from 
thd period of state aid reduction. ^ . 

In 1958- S;9 the total expenditure fpr^ adult education in Michigan was -~ 
$2.3'milllon. From that total expenditure, $200,000 ot 8.6 percent was con- 
tributed by state.a^id. $1,145,000 or 49.5 percexet came from sttident fees and ^ 
$970,000 or 41.9. percent was contributed by local taxes and grants.' its * 
inceptUQn in 1954 dtate aid accounted for 36.81 o^ the total expenditure and 



had declined slowly since that time a6 l6gal participation in the funding-^ 

115 \ , • \ s ^ 

grew. Thus the decline « ,the figures for 1959- }9 60 is mUch less than we 

might expect keeping in mind the diminution of state participation. Further- 

more, the Superintendent of. Public Instruction in hi§ one hundred and sixth 

report for the biennium, 1960-62, noted that of .tlie 550 Michigan high 

school districts which are empowered to offer adult education, in the school 

year 1961-62, 149 provided, adult education instruction and that although this 



^^^"Removal of State Aid Slows Adult Education," State Journal , Lansing, 



Michigan, June 19, 1960.^ . > 
Ibid. , p. .4. 



was a marked reduction from the 230 districts pf^ering adult education 

instruction in 1959, en?:ollment figures in those 14ft districts reached an 

^ 116 
unprecedented high point, specif ically 2AA,30l in the academic year 1961-62. 

» ^ ■ . 

The Superintendent also indicated in his report that the larger and more 

populated districts were not only continuing but enlarging their adult education 
programs with financing {rora local tax suj^ort and student fees in approximately 
equal measure, while on the other hand> small districts attempt to operate more 
or solely on' student fees which leads to a reduction in their programs. 'How- 
ever, it must be noted that ,8txident fees as a methbd of financing adult education 
overall continued to rise flftnce in his nex£ report, the Superintendent "of Public 
^ Instruction indicated- that in 1962-63, student fees accoimted for 55.9 percent 

of the expenditure for adult instruction whereas in 1963-6A this percentage rose , 

I 

to 69.3 ($1,602,029.92) with local taxes accoimting for abotit 30 percent 
118' 

C$711,157.19. > ' ^ ' 

Secondly, we must remesber th% significance of the legislation 

passed in the sixties described above, that is, the influence of <!) the 

removal of age limitation in 19^6A for counting membership in high sthool 

courses explained abgve" wh^^ch would account tor a partial return of state 

aid -fpr adult adu^cation in that form and a subsequent rise in th^ numBer 

of school districts offer^||j||^ high school courses fot^'adults, (2) the 

implementation of the Federal Adult Education Act in Michigan in the year 1966 

* 

for adult basic education and (3) the G.E.D., introduced in Michigan in 1968. / 



116 / ^ 

One Hundred and Seventh Report of the ' Supe r int end ent of Public Instruction 

for the Biennium , 1962-64 > 1965, p. A6. 

117 ' 

7 One Hundred and Sixth Report of the Superintendent .of PiAAlc Instruction 

for the Blennium , 1960-62 , 19^3, p. A6. ' - , 

^^^Ibid., p. 47. ' 



Finally, the reader will note that: data for the subject areas. Business 
and CoBinercial Education and Classical Education, are available from the year 
1955-56 only. This (Smlsslon Is due tp the fact that those subject ^ea titles 
were not used previous to that year In the Superintendent's statistical reports. 
Note also that from 1961-62 on, the category English as a Second Language was 
included in the subject 'area of Americanization* Americanization Itself was 
Include'd l^the-subject area of Elementary Subjects for Adults for the years 
1960-61. 

• ♦ 
above factors bear heavily on the, correct Interpretation of 

the data given In the chart below and It is for this reason that the reader 

is once again urged to keep them In mind while reading this chart.' 



1955-56 through 
All of the 
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A ytailstical Survey of Adult Education in Michigan 



Subject Area 


1951-1952^ 


1952- 


1953^ 


1953-1954^ 


1954-1955'^ 




No. of 


Total 


No. of 


Total 


Total 


• 

No of 








Enroll" 


Cour&es 


Enroll- 


Enrollment 










ment 


Taught 


ment 




Report ing* 
• 


ment 


Elementary 






' 114* 


3,424 




1 9 

- IZ 




Subiects for AHul fQ 
















Hign School 


1 } JIZ 




1,610 


31,241 


29,882 




Q 7Q 

3d ,y /9 


Subiects for AHul to- 
















Crafts & Avocations 




97 nfti 

Z / y Uol 


1,219 


20,618 


39 393 


1 A 7 


A A ^ A Q 


Music, Drama & Fine Arts 






583 { 


11 907 


1 2 71Q 


oU 


1 A 9ft1 

x^, Zoi. 


Parent & Family Life 




^ / J 700 


478 


16,768 


13 914 

X ^ , ^ X"T 


ft7 


• OA AA1 


















Coifflnunlty , State , National 


lOo 


6 ,942 


155 


10,673 


\l 606 

XX, u w 


L t 

44 


x3,83o 


& International Affairs 
















Recreation Skills 


/. 0^ 


1 1 AAA 








48 , 


13,717 


Americanization & 


1 J'f 










'X'X 




Citizenshio 
















Health, Safety & 


D J»f 


^'f , / ZO 


71Q 






1 97 


7 AAA 


Driver Education 
















Busiiless & Commercial 
















Education 
















C lassical Education 
















Personal Development & 


165 


4,023 


226 


6,026 


4,985 


«5 - 


6,173 . 


Group "Relationships 
















including Leadership 
















Training 
















Special Education 

















"Michigan Public School General Adult Education 1951-52" 
^ Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 1952; 
"Education Services for all Michigan ADults." Bulletin Tlo. 
"Michigan Public School General Adult Education Program 1953-1954 
■ Department of Public Instruction, State of Michigan, 1954. 
^Ibid., "...1954-1955." 1955. 



p. 4. 

358, 1954, p. 



24. 
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"...1954-1955. 
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Subject Area ^ 


1955-1956® 


1956-1957^ 


IW 7-19 5 88 


1958r-1959^ 


• 


No of 




No. of 


iO LoX 


no • ox 


1 

io uax 


no • oi 


Total 




Districts 


Enroll-" 


Districts 


Enroll-" 


TiA fltfl rt« 

i/XOUX XLtfbD 


FnTol 1 — 


\\\ s tr i r tfl 






Renor tinff 


ment 


Rpnnrti r\Q 


lIlAT>t 


P onoT" n o 
w 








Elementary 






JX 


16,825 , 


so 


1 Aft A 


S 1 

J X ^ 


XZ , loo 


'Subjects for Adults 


















High School 


71 

/ X 




7fi 






Oft AA1 


74 


^1 CIA 

3X 9 ^XU 


Subjects for Adults 






l82 • 

X 








Crafts- & Avocations 


164 


32 430 


30 41 4 

JU , nXn 


1 1^3 
XD J 


• 

^77 


XOX 


Al AOn 
4X , 07U 


Musiyf Drama & Fine Arts 




DD y^XJ 


OA 


^2,648 


QQ 
07 


15,685 


' 7J 


17,982 


Parent & Family Life 


L^ 

\ 


Q 


77 


/J ,743 


\ QO 


0/i OQ Q 
^4 , J9 O 


"7Q ' 
/O 


47 ,495 


Educat Ion 


















CoimDunlty, State* National 




XU y 3Z J 


D J 






9 yOl J 


4l J 


14,964 


& International Affairs 
















Recreation Skills 


u / 


X J y o^u 


ft4 

OH 




oo 


10 ^71 
X7 ,0 / X 


on 

7U 


ZJ , D07 


Americanization & 




* 














Citizenship 


















Health, Safety & 


\l7S 


17 910 


ISl 
x^x 


15 09Q 


1 S7 

X J / 


1ft 2SQ 

XO f ^J7 


1 39 

X 


1 9 07ft 

X^ , 7 / Q 


Driver Education 












Business & Commercial ^ 
Eiducatlon 


161 


24,798 


185 


31,276 


183 


29.541 


152 


32,428 
















C lasslcal Education [ 






31 


1,726 


27 


1,268 


30 


2,412 


Personal Development & . . ' 


37 




20 


2,157 


23 


. 1,456 


19 


3,400 


Gfoup Relationships ^ 














* 

• 




Including ^Leadership 


















Training - 


* 
















Special Education 


28 


J.,572. 


31 ■ 


5,392 


21 


977 


21 , 


949 



^Ibld/., "...1955-1956." 1*56. • ' 

f "Publicf School General Adult Education ^n Michigan 1956-1957" 

Departnept of Public Instruction, State of Michigari, 1957, 'p. 6. 

fibid., "...1957-1958." i958, p. IL 

"Ibid... "...1958-1959." 1959, p. 7. . .V/ 

^ • 
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v.- 



i. I 



1 






















, Subject Area 


1959-1960^ 


1960-1961^ 


1961-1962 


k 


1962-1963^ 




No. of 


Total 


No • or 


Total 


No, of 


Total 


no • ui. 


Tot-a 1 




Districts 


Enroll- 


Districts 


Enroll- 


Districts 


Enroll- 


Districts 


Enroll- 




Reporting 


ment 


Reporting 


ment 


Sporting 


ment 


Reporting 


ment 


E lementary 


36 


9,265 


39 


10,253 • 


20 


e ft f £ 
5 ,966 


99 • 


A AAO 


Subjects for Adults 


















High School 


87 


32,102. 


77 


32,975 


64 


34,219 


DO 


32,625 


Subjects for /dults 














J 


29,115 


Crafts & Avocations 


1 oo 
±12 




1 97 


'^9 1 A 


107 


28,410 


113 


Music, Drama & Fine Arts 


84 


1 ^ ft Tft 

16 ,979 


OO 


1 ^ QO /. 


85 


16,582 


^ 79 


16,217 


P arent>& Family Life 
Edu<catloiK^^ 


D J 


AO 9QQ 


Aft 

OO 




74 


58,301 


67 


61,179 


CooBBun^y, Stiite, National 


31 


8 ,076 


. 33 


1 A O OO 
10 , JJ7 


30 


9,489 


zo 


Q 1 SI 


& Interfiatioa^l Affairs 










u 






9ft 9sn 

ZO f Z^v 


Recreation Skills 


87 


23,430 


92 


28 ,608 


97 


2o,051 


01 


Americanization & 












9 1 


36 


4^502 


Cltlzfenshlp 














- 96 


12>226 


Health, Safety & 


105 


12 f2oo 




17 A77 


102 


1 O ft Oft 

13,930 


Driver Slucatlon 
















30,228 


Business & Commercial 


. 128 


29,854 


121 . 


31,900 


123 


33,088 


130 


Education 














43 




Classical Education 


32 


2,245 


36 


3,104 


/. 9 


A 9n9 


' 5,183 


Personal Development & 


21 


i;475. 


28 


4,467 






45 


8,070 


Group Relationships 


















Including^ Leadership 


















Training 






• 






1,332 


18 


1,181 


Special Education 
1 


22 


795 


. 24 


2,416 


19 



^Ibld., ". 

JibldO, "., 
^ Ibid.* , . 

Ibid., "., 
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.1959-1960." Publication n6. 
.1960-1961.'' 1961, p. 7. 
.1961-1962." 1962, p. 7. 
.1962-1963." 1964, p. 7. 



70 



512, 1960, p. 5. 
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Subject Area 


1965-1964 






1966-1967° 


1967-1968^ 




Np^ of 


Total 


T^O. of 


i>L; wax 




Tnf-a 1 
1 \j Lax 


No. of 


Total 




11X8 lTXC lS' 


Enroll- 


Districts 




Districts 




- Districts 


Enroll- 




Kcpu IT L 


ment 


Reporting 




Reporting 




Reporting 

/ , 1 


ment 


Elei»<*ntarv 


24 . 


5,188 


31 


5,961 


S7 


IS 260 


70 


15,4'68 


Subjects for Adults 


















9igh School 


'63 


31,888 


. 73 


32,974 




82 054 


131 102,857 


Subjects for Adults 


















Crafts & Avocations 


107 


25,904 


lOA 


22,128 


125 


23,377 


146 


24,395 


HusiCy Draiaa & Fine Arts 


' 76 


14,485 


79 


15,526 


xxu , 


X-H , HHA 




16,458 


Parent & Family Life 


70 


51,615 


71 


19,655 


Q7 


^9 SI A 


44 


14 , 310 


Education 
















Ccamnunity, State* National 


17 


13,149 


28 


11,756 




"^1 1 7fi 

Jx , X / O 


57 


25,435 


& International Affairs 


















Recreation Skills 


83 


24,934 


80 


18,794 


XX-J 


"^2 127 


114 


30,190 


Americanization & 


30 


3,091 


29 ' 


2,445 • 


29 


2,572 


36 


3,176 


Citizenship ^ 


















Health, Safety 


88 


11,153 


84 


9,726 




10 14Q 

XV/ , X»t7 


127. 


18,182 


Driver Education 


















Business & Commercial 


117 


27,318 


126 


21, m 


142 


31.989 


185 


36,764 


Education 
















C lafisical^ Education 


37 


3,995 


33 


2,086 




4,732 


51 


6,343 


Personal Development & 


4A 


5,970 


A3 


6,166 


51 


8,912 


56 


7,909 


Group Relationships 


















including Leadership 




'a. 














Training 


















Special Education 


16 


1,178' 


C. 9 


1,053 


13 


' 763 


' 21 



















"ibid., "...1963-1964." 1964, p. 4. 

°Ibid. , ".,.1965-1966." Michigan Deparlmeilt of Education, 1966, p. 4. 

°Ibl<^*, "...1966-1967." 

Pibld., "...1967-1968." 1968. 



Subject Area 



Elementary 

Subjects for Adults 
High School 

Subjects for Adults 
Crafts & Avocations ^ 
Music, Drana & Fine Arts 
Parent & Family Life 

Education 
CosmMity, State, National 

& iBtematlonal Affairs 
Recreation Skilla 
Americanization 

Citizenship 
Health, Safety & 

Driver Education 
Business & Commercial 

Education 
Classical Education 
Personal Development & - 

Group Relationships 

including Leadership 

Training 
Special Education 



^1968-1969^ 



No. of 

Districts 

Reporting 



14 



^Ibid., "...1968-1969." 1969. 

/ 



Total 
Enroll- 
ment 



0^ 



70 


13,211 


136 


101,363 


IOh 




OA 




42 


30,634 


59 


12,892 


110 


27,638 


40 


2,764 


112 


'16,378 


171 


32,921 


51 


8,207 


69 


5,662 



(Includes, Americanization: 
1955-56 through 1960-1961) 



(Includes' ESL 1^61-1962 through 1968-196* 



2,010 - 



(1955-1956 through 1968-1969 only) 
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A Theoretical Interlude 

, ' ~1 " ^ * ♦ . 119 ' 

At this point we .would like, to introduce the results of a study , 

published in 19^9 byuViliiam M. Gave, Professor in 'the School of Education, 

University of Michigan. "The purpose of this study was to define the rdle 

of the dir^^tors of public school ^dult education programs in Michigan. 

The method of gathering data for this study was' thrqjigh responses of 

peij^ceived roles made by a sampling of Micliigan pMbllc schocj.- 4^Vector8 in 

relation tp, (1)' community agencies and (2) Dublic school staff.. These ^ 



data were ga'thered from 25 school-sponsbre^^^grams through: (1) formal 



(structured) interview of jltrectors, (2) observation,: and- (j^informal 
120 



; DUblJ 

I OA . y 

Interview. 

In his article. Professor Cave poiivts'out the f Indipg ^Hat the ^ ^ 

average director's energies are directed outward toward the community and 

" ■* *r ^ * 

/.^ ■ > ^ . ^ ' ^ 
not inward toward institutional tradition and through this "oth^ direc- ^ 

tedness,'* 'the activities Of the director can be character±zed by two roles — 

t ' - 121 . ^ 

the service^ role an4 the compiunity^rjole. - v 

v With reference to^i^e service role. Professor Cave noted ttiat a differed 

kind of educational agency was developing in the fl^ld of adult educatlon^hich 

was v^^'^much like ^service organization. Correapondingly , a new type -of 

director* was hecopi^ig visible* --^ ope»who^itillzes the concepts of service 'to 

tW community \and coordinates' "tommunity agencies* 

■ 'dl ''^ '-^ 



■'•^^Wll,^iani>!r^ave, '•Adn4nistrative Functions of the Public School Aduie 
Education Direbtfir*'^ The Univetaity of Mlchlgah School of Education Bulletin , 
!larch,Al959, VolT^'J&r^,. 6^. . ^ . 

^^'^^lUam Msr Cave, "The* Implication^or a Gradu^e TfSinlng Program in tl\e 
Preparation of Public School Adult Education ltdministratorflr. Based oH an Analysis 
o£ Admlnlstrf tive Practice of pitebtors ih Selected Michigan Communities," 
Thesla',.Ml|jhigan St^te University, 1957. : 

J-^lop. Clt/, Cave, "Administrative Functions* p. "89. ' ^ 



/To be*more specific, in Cavejs^ words: 



"Tlie service role enables the adult education director 
to'penetmte the organized group structure of the com- ^ 
^ ' munlty ana enlist the support o^ numerous public agen*- ^ • 

cdes and other civic and 'Social ^r^nlzatlons. Hence, v 
this approach serves two purposes: (1) It legitimizes . 
the public school adult program as^ a service ageticy to - 
• the community; and' (2) It, makes available to the dlrec- 
tor a much greater ^clientele, ^ince all community asso- 
ciations baye a certain degrpe,of influence oveir their 
* members." 

With reference to the coimnunity role, Professor Cave explains that in 

the past the. potential for the development •of adult education programs found 

in local community agencies wantT unrecognized and that because of their: own 

unstructured' nature, these agencies were not able to maintain their own 

programs Indefinitely. It has only been recently, he stated, that adiilt 

educators -have recognized thi^ potential. With the above in mind and as a 

futiction of the observed service role,, therefore, he Introduced the concept 

of cosponsorshlp which he defined 'in the following manner* 

"Cosponsorship of adult classes by the public school is a 
comparatively n^ trend. Essejitially , this consls tl of a . 
cooperative arrangement between the public school program * 
and a community organization that desires to offer a sped-- 
fic class or a series of classes for^ adults. The jJubllc 
school adult education director acts as a coordinator or 

. a liaison between the school and the originating agency. 

. Specifically, the.dltectcr offers his services in the 

manner of providing faclAties, instructors, publicity,' . 
and even in the organization of ^^^gyrse material if thfe 
cooperating agency so desired." • ^ 

Professor Cave goes on to enumerate a niimber of significant advantages 

. ■ ' - ' ' . ■ ' • V ■ V 

to be gained through the utilization of cosponsorshlp i>y the adult education 
-dlr S g'tor whtch we shall not go into here. ' Suffice it to say that the article 



abounds with insightful statement^, as to the nature of the service role and the 
'concept of cosponsorshlp evidenced in the field of adult educa*tl6n during the 
late fifties. v * ^ ' 



^^^Ibld.,'p. 90. 



^^^Ibid. , pp. 91-9?. o ^ 

6S . . p^f 



Our purpose In explicating the ft)ove article is to provide a 
theoretical bridge from the pi^ctice of adult educators previous to the 
fifties lo the emerging field. of eommunfty education' vho6e expansion is 
to be described below. The basic operating principle of community education 
is to provide^ educational services through the public schoolte, utilizing the 
resources t;o be';found in local commuiiity agencies for all members of the 

' - • * - -■ 

community. Thus community "educators found themselves In an admirable 
position at the beginning of the sixties, since what they espoused theore- ^ 



tically had'fpi^ the most part already become a reality. 



In preparation 
education in Michiga 



for €he following section on the expansion of community 
n, .1 shall take the liberty of once again quoting 



No other words could 



124 



Processor Cave, in this instance, the concluding paragraph to his artTcle. 



be as suitable now, just as thay were prophetic theA: 



"Over the long njh, cosponsorshlp means that public school 
adult education can establish ^a service relationship to 
most- of the organized groups in a given community. This 
can ie.accl>mp listed. symbolically by. jfe.8tablishing the JAej. 
t^t the M;ult program is' a community program [emphasis 
mine]. As a result, this tends to legitimize the local 
program inl the eyes of significant Community groups and 
creates a favorable public image. 



The Expansion of Comn|unity Educationb . 

•In Chapter II, Je outlined the beginning of community education 
li Flint ^and the rolels of Charles Stewart Mott and Frank Manley. Until 
the late fifties, the activities. of community education personnel with 



' ^^^Ibid., p. 92, cf. the survey by Cave of adult education programs which 
revealed that 68 percent of the programs offered courses in cosponsorship 
with various commtftiitw groups with some programs having cosponsored classefs 
as high as fifty' percent* * , * - , 
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Ibid., p. 94- 



respACt to the education of adults through the public schools were con- 
fined to the City of Flint and we have lndlt:pted In Chapter II the rapid 
and phi^nomenal growth of educational programs 'for adults that were taking 
place Ih that city. It Is our purpose^ lii this section to tlescrlbe the 
expansion of conmmnlty education beyond the confines of Flint In the State 
of Michigan keeping In mind the theoretical views revealed in the sectlQ^^ 
directly above* . ^ . 

It was In 1959 that on^ staff member in each of three public schools 
^In Detroit was selected for a specialized type Of function. This staff ^ 
member was called the "comnunlty coordinator" and was to act in a liaison ^ ^ 
rqle betlreien the .school and the com^iunity* In August|1960 the Great Cities 
Project was initiated thrpugh a grant from the Ford Foundation. The title 
of the liaison person for^each of the -^evan schools supported under the grant 
%ras/^re termed "school community agent*' and it wiis decided that the persons 
for these positions be chosen outside of the staff of the achool system. In 
1961 the one secondary schoolVf the project was alldted two school coBomunity 

" * / , 1 

agents and in 1964 the Great Citiea Project was expan<|ed under the Economic 
Opportunity Act to Include twenty additional Schools, each with its own 

school conpunlty 'agent • ^At this time a coordinator of agents was hired to 

. ^ -- - w 

prdylde direction of effort and supervision. Six more school#" were included 

la t^ project io 1966. ."^^^ . ' ^ • 

. ' Thie^f^unctlon of the school coimnunlty agent was to guide the process of 

pommunity development toward full participation in the solution of school- 



community problems. In defining th^ls X^aiaon role in her book. The Constant 
Search, DeRamus, states: . 



126 • ' * ' 

Betty DelUymis, The Constant Search, (Detroit, 196B) p. 109. 



.70 ' 8G ' . 



"He w^ll strive to, keep all channels of coimaunic^ion ' 
open to him both iAternally (the school) and externally 
(the comiminity) • He cannot afford value judgments of 
labeling* He will strive to embrace the concepts of 
the 'community school* whic\ believes that the ccomunity 
must be^ involved in all aspects of learning. ' He must 
act as a resoiirce both in the school and in the com-^ 
munity while helping both systems to function without 
acting in their .bellilf-" ^27 • 

Thus we can see the first appearance of ccnmninity school activities 

\ / I 

in DeCroit utilizing, for the most^part, the coinliunity school concept which 
originated in Flint inHL935. . 

'At approximately this same time the Mott Foundation was beginning 

: /\ 

to provide seed money for the development of cormaunity education programs 

. • i. • ■ , 

directly to school districts^' ^ ' 

In the academic. year per ioci 1963-64 through 1M6-67, it providei| a 

total of $i05,000 to the Alpena Board of EdUjfeation. In the two-year period • 

1965^66 and 1966-67^ $62,500 was given to the Muskegon public schools. 

For the years 1967-68 and .1968-69, the Benton Harbor Commimlty School progrim 

> « 
' » ' 128 . ' 

, received $100,000 for developmfent. . v * 

The Mott Foundation also provided funds to higher education institutions 
for the development of conmunity edu^^ipn. In the early ^sixties grants were 
awarded to Albion, Oakland and Olivet colleges for leadership training in the 
field of community* education. 

Most impoftant, howler, were the seed monies giv^ti to local school 
districts through the four institutions designated as regio^ial center^ for 
community education.^ These seed monies were used to aid loc41 districts 
in the developmmt of new programs, ;aaii\tenance (\f existing programs, train- 
ing (internships)' and resMrch. * 



1 27 

if^Ibid. p. 109, 

^,2%r^titude is expressed to Mr. Doug Procunier of the Mott Foundation who 
provided me with these funding statistics* 

i ^ ' 

^•71 . ^ 

87 . 



. The first center to begin the funding of local districts was • 
' — ^ » 

Northern Michigan University in Marquette. Jhis^'activity began iu the 
"^cademic year 1963-64 and continued through the year 1973-74. An account 
of the school ^systems funded, the amQunt of funding .and the periods of 
funding is presented in the chart below* ^ ^ 

' ^ ■ 1 

t 



^ Coronunlty Education Funding by Northern Michigan University - , ^ 

' J 

- _ j^29 

1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 . 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 



School SygtCT ^ 

'iron Mt. Kingsford' 5,000 

Manistique 

Menominee 

Gvinn 

Iron County 



5,000 


5,000 


3,000 




2,70p 


6,000 


6,000 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 


5,000 




5,000 


5,000 


5,000 




8,000 


«,000 


7,000 



4,000 



JJyIwIIll. • • • *.°00 ' .000 2.000 

t t. ' Baraaa 8,000 8,000 8,000 

ir^f * . 6,000 5,000 4.000 " 

Ishpeming-Negaunee ' 8,000 6,000 4,000 

■'GUdTtone-Rapid River . 5.000 5.000 3.000 

M«rfl.«.rf 10.000 8.000 4„000 

8.500 7.000 5,000 3.000 

Ontonagon u.^uu , » , j, 

Ewen-Trout Creek ' 
White Pine . , 
oughton-Hancock . 

•S.uu'ljf Lrie 5 000 3:000 2.500 

IrcLba 6.000 4.000 .2.000 
Bark River-Harris 

C#rney-Nadeau * 

Povers-Spalding ^ 3 

Hennansyille . ' ^'qqq - y^^^ 2.OOO 



-North Dickinson 
Rdayard-Brimley 

Pickford . 2 250 

Keweensv Area (Mini grant) 



Rudyard-Brimley- * . , ^ ^ ^ 000 3^000 

Pickford 



i 



Gratitude is expressed to Mr. John Garber. Director of the Northern Michigan University Regional Center for 
CooBunity Education for providing these statistics. 
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* ' The second Inetftutlon to provide seed monies was the Regional Center 

V at Alma Cpllege which began funding activities j^v^ the year 1966-67 to the 
school systems indicated in the chart below: 



\ 



V 



1^ 



y 



Scbobl Svstetf 


1966-67 


1967-68 . 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 1971 


-72 


1972 


-73 


1973-74 


Alcona 




' .4,000 


3,500 


2,500 














Carson City 




• 


5,000 


3,400 


'1.600 












Bridgeport 




^ 4,000 


J, 500 


2,500 














Essexville 






- 5,000 


2,400 


1,600 












Gladvln 




5,000 


2,400 * 




1,600 












Bale 




4,00C 


3,000 


2,000 














Houghton Lake 


2,000 


f,500 


625 
















Ithaca 




5,000 


3,400 


1,600 














Manistee 


3,000 


4,000 


2,000 
















Mior » 




2,500 . 


1,500 
















Plnconnlng 




3,500 


4,000 
















Rockford 




3,000 


2,400 


1,600 








• 






Shepherd . 




5,000 


i 3 , 400 


^,60U 














Standi sh 






/5,000 


3,400 


1,600 












Veataburg * 


' 2,500 


2,500 


1,500 


* 


« 










* ^ 


West Branch 


V 


2,500 


4,000 
















«Vnilttemore 


r 


Z,000 


3,500 


2,500 




2, 


000 






* 


* 

Charlevoix 




2,500 






3,500 












Tawaa Atea 








3,400 


1,600 












Mont abe 11a 








4,000 


3,500 


2, 


500 






• 


Central Montcalm 






• 


5,000 


3,000 


2. 


000 








Carrollton 


- 




1 


4,000 


3.500 


2. 

** > 


500 








Alma 


5,000 


3,400 


1,600 
















St.^ouls 


3,500 


4,000 


2,5(SB 
















Reeths-^^jiif fer 


5^000 
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3 In the academic year 1967-68, the Reg^^onal Center at Western Michigan * 
University began its funding activities to 'Mickigan school systcaas which 
continued through 1973-74. The pertinent data is presented below: 

Community 'Ed.^cation Funding by Western Michigan Universil:y 
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Mona Shores (Muskegon) 
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■^^■^Gratitude is expressed to Dr. D.on Weaver, Director 
of the Regional Center for Community Education at Western 
^ Michigan University for providing these data. . * 
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Tha final infitlt'ution in the State to begin the funding of school systems' 

was the> Regional Center .at Eastern Michigan University. This funding, whose 

data is indicated below, began in 1969-70: 

, . Community Education Funding by Eastern Michigan yniversity\ 
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132 Gratitude is expressed ty Dr. Jack^Minzey, Director of iegional Center, 
Ba3bern Michigan Univer^'ity, for providing" tHe above information. 



Sinnmary * • ' ^ , 

» Th6 story of adult and community education in the de'cades of th^ - 
fifties and sixties outlined in' the present chapter began with a new aware- 
ness o^ the p«^t of adult educators 'to meet the changing educational needs,^ 
of the public brought about by ^an acce'lerated pace of devel6pment^ in all 
phases of life. ' ' ' . / * • ^ » 

This point of view was best articulated by the Saiperiilten<ient of / 
Public Instruction in his biennial reports for the fifties. ^ 

The end of the fifties wae characterized ^by ^he termination of 
state aid^ However, it was qnly four years later that state funding *for 
^dult education returned in the form of Public Act No. ,285 which, iis was 
explained ah^ove,.^ removed the age limitation for purposes of counting mem- 
bership in the public 'schools for ^;hase completing their high school work^ 
and made a reality the Superintendent' s recommendation that future ^lan- 
nihg for finai^ing adult education, *'shquld anticifJate'the ,day when the , 
time-honored co^cep^ of equal oppg^rtunity wijl apj>iy to- adult education 
as it doe3 tb otfier phases of public scKool educati'9n"*(recommendation / 
No. 5 of the six .recommendations* made by the Superintendent in his One 
Hundred and Fifth' Report , l9f>i; see page 61 above). 

Following a description of adult education legislation in^the 
'sixties, we hoted-the changing, practice of adult educators whose inception 
had^been gbserved in fhe late fifties, stressing the concepts of service , 
and cosponsorship. * ^ * , • ^ 

' Simultaneously ,^ the Mott Foundatl^on,. both directly in the sixties * , 
and through the four regional centers in the sixties and seventies was 

providing substantial seed monies for the purposes of developing' community 

* . ' \ 

educat^oi^ programs thiroughout> the JState. 



It was in this period 'also — specifically in 1967^-- that the NCSEA 
'(National Community School Education Association), was formed. 

Thus was the stage set for 'the /events which wetje t6 take place. in the 
^^eventies in the field of adult and conmiunity education in Michigan. 



f. 



f 



'9 . 
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CHAPTER V: . ADUtT AND COMMUKITY EDUCATION IN THE SEVENTIES 

* 

Adal't Ba8j.c Education and High School Completion 

1970-1971: *In this academic year a total of 18,671 pupils were en-^ 
.rolled in aldult basic education throughout the State with 2,216 of these 
completing the beglnnl,ng level (grades 1-3); 2,592 completing- the inter- 
mediate level (grades 4-6) and 2,276 .completing the advanced levfel (grades 
7-8). A total number of 1,115 clags^^^were held throughout the State in 
adult basic education. % ^ 

Special projects funded by the Michigan Department -^f Education for , 
that year were: 

4 

* 1. Special activities of project RMD in Detroit including a 
special survey to determine the clas%. dropout rate. Re- 
cruitment activities Involvltig the use of television i 
local radio Interviews arid video taping. The development 
of an award-winning ne^jspaper produced by ABE students. 

^ 2. ABE activities conducted as part of the Urban Adulj^ Education 

Institute. ' ^ , ^ 

3. Special ABE Activities ^hich involved use of teaching methods » 
built around individual technical, activities such as diesel* 
mechanics and sewing. ' ' 

4. An ABE Center established through the medium of a community 
council. 

. y / , ' 

5% Specific activities associated with a t^eacher training 

project called ENABEL which were carriei out cooperatively 

with Michigan State University . - 

ft ' • 

In this year a total of 5,187 high school equivalency certificates were 
issued to those who qualified by passing the ^general education development 
(G.E.D.) tests with scopes equal to dr. exceeding those adgpted by the State 
Board of Education. 



Ill y 

Adult Basic Education Annual Program Report" (OE Form 3058, September, -^968) 

July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971. < ^ 
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1971- 1972V The total number of students enrolled in the State for this 
aea?lemic y^ear.was 35,618 of which 2,723 completed. tKe beginniiig level (grades - 
1-4)" 5,328 completed tlie intermediate level (gradeS 5-8) and 7,898, the .ad- ' 

'vanced leV^l (gradfes 9-12).., 1,248 daytime ^classes and 5,895 eve®.ng classes 
were held "in this •year'l A total of 7,784 high school equivalency certi- 
ficates wete issued ±n this year.' ^ . . - ^ 

1972- ^1973:' In this acadei]^c year a t,ecoi:d 42,490 sti^dents were enrolled 
" in. th.e State. A tol^l of '4i041 students cltnapletW th^ beglnninjg. level ^(1-4^) 

8 ,631 • the Intermediate (5-8) arid 9;699, the advanced level (9-12). ^ The total 

nttmVer- of* day time classes given were 974 and the total number of evening classes, 

2,993. ''•^^ The liumber of applicants jreceiv^Lng high school certificates for 

successfully pasfeing the G.E.D. test in this academic .year was 8,673. 

' 1973-1974: In this academic year eighty-a^x school districts offered 

basic reading,' writingv and ccfimutation skl^lls to 49,439 .students of which ^ 

* ^ . * •» ^ ^ ^ ^ - . 

14.315 completed the first level (grades V^); -5,675 complete* th§ intermediate 

level (grades 5-8) and '4,124 completed 'the acfvafkced 4evey (grades 9-12): 

Th^ total number of daytime^ classes^ffered .were l,728r and the nuidjer of 

evening classes , ""J, 034- * ' . ' ' * * ' 

' The development of ^methods, B^terials aftd;^^stens foi:_the instryction 
of adults was continued in this year, focusjflg 6rt dt>ecijl, projects conduqt^ 
'by local education agencies, commnljty* collegers and instiituti-ons of higher 
education. Many jf tlje. projects were initiated in die sthopl year 1972-73 
and had a three-year t^e span.- ' " , ' 4 



^3^"Adult Education 4pnual Program Report" (OE' Fo'hn 3058, ^fch 1972) July 1 

1971 to June , 30, 1972. '/ - ■ . 

135-Adult Education Annual 'Program Report" (OE Form 3058,* March 1972) July 1 

1972 to June 30, 1973. ' • . ^ . ' , 
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Several in-service training programs were held throughout the St3ate 

in this year whose objectives were: (I) to develop proficiency in cultural 

^lluralism: (2) to strengthen the 'principles of individualized instruction; 

(3) to improve courses taught by non-certified teachers; (4) to ^emphasize 

team participation in all phases of p4inning and programming, and (5) to 

136 

train paraprof essionals to assist in the ABE programs. 

In the area of high school completion thraugh G-E.D., it), 350 high school 

•.- « 

equivalency certificates were issued in this ancademic year. 
^ 1974-1975: The total number of students enrolled in adult basic 
educatioti and high school completion classes for this academioyear was 
54,816. 7,683 of these completed the beginning level. (1-4); 6,379 completed 
the intermediate level (5-8) and 13,355, the advanced leTvel (9-12). The 
number df- day time. classes held were 2,809 and the number of evening classes, 
9,879. • • 

' Associated accomplishments for -this year were: (1) an effort to bring 
together iScal^^eancatlon agencies, social service agencie^ and employment 
agencies in order to identify and recruit adults in need of basic educational 
training; (2) a special emphasis placed oh providing opportunities to local 
education agencies to work with industry and social sen^ice org§ni'zations in 
locating persons who can benefit from basic training; . (3) technical assistance 
to local programs in order to provide an improved system of teaching basic ^ 
skills to adults, and (4) a continued effort to provide evaluational service 

137 

and the necessary guidance and counseling services to adults in ABE programs., 

15,000 high school equivalency certificates were issued in this year 
through the G.E.D. program. 



■^^^'^Adult Education Annaal Perfo^nance Repprt'' (OE Form 365-1, August, 1974) 
July 1, 1973 July 30, 1974. 
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"Adult Iducafrion Annual Performance Report'* fOE Form 365-1, May, 1975) July 1, 
197 4 to June 30, 1976. . oo . * 

lOi ^ 



1975-1976:' The total number of students enrolled *$iroughout the State . 
in this academic year was a record 82,980. Of these 6,102 completed the 
beginning level (1-4); 9,112 completed the intermediate level (5-8) and 
19;736, the advanced level (9-12). The number of daytime classes held were 
3,726 and evening classes totaled 12,506 yielding a record nmber of 16^,232 
classes Offered in this year; . ^ 

" The Michigan Department of Education continued its efforts in evaluation, 
planning, development of and technical assistance to adult basic and high schopl 
completion programs throughout the State. "'■•^^ In addition, 10,000 high school 
equivalency certificates were issued to qualified ^students who ha^ taketKand 
successfully passed the general educational development test. 

Actions of- the State Board in 'the Field of. Adult and Community- Education 

Early in 19 70-, the State Board of Education appointed an advisory task 
force to* identify and deliniate' the common goals of Michigan education. The 
State Board then ^rdceived from this task force a tentative list of common goals 
wi^^^ch was reviev;ed by the board. This revised list ^was then sent to educators 
and interested" citizens throughout the .State. Twenty-five pybrlic meetings were" 
then held to elicit opinions' and concern^ of local educators. After reviewing 
these concerns, the tentative goals were accordingly revised and the goals were 
published in 1971.''''^^ In this document, the common goals were divided into 
three areas: (1) Citizenship and Morality; (2) Democracy and Equal , Opportunity; 
and .(3) Student Learning. 



13?"Adult Education Annual Performance Report" <0E Form 365-1, May, 197^5) 
July 1^ 1975 to June 30, 1976. 

^^^The Comnon Goals of Michigan Education, ^(Michigan Department of Education 
Lansing), 1971. * . * * \ 



y 

• \ ♦ 

Ftoin among these go^s we would like to present here those which ar| 

most pertinent to adult and community education. ^ 

In the area of Citizenship and Morality: 

" Goal 2 - Citizenship and Social Respongiblllty 
Michigan education must assure the development of 
* • mature and responsible citizens, with the full^ sense 
of social awareness and moral and ethidal values 
needed in a heterogeneous society^ It mugt - 
encourage critical but constructive thinking and 
responsil?le iifvolvement , with consideration for ^ 
the rights of all, in the resolution of the prob-' 
, lems of our society. It must create within the 

school system an atmosphere of social justice, 
, ; responsibility, and equality which will enable 
students to carry a positive and constructive 
attitude about human differences and similarities 
into their working or community relationships in 
later life'. The schools should provi3e various 
learning experiences involviixg students* from - 
. different racial, religious, economic, an3 ethnic 
^ groups; accordingly, Michigan education should * 
» *move toward integrated schools which provide an 
optimum environment for quality education. "^^^ 

In the area of Democracy and Equal Opportunity: 

" Goal 2 - Education of the Non-English Speaking Ferson 
Michigan education must recognize and respect Ma^ need • , 
for special academic and administrative measmres in 
schools serving students whose native tq^igue^is one 
other than English. These ^students should be encouraged 

% and assisted to develop their skills in their native 

language while they are acquiring proficiency in 
English. For example, the methodologies of foreign 
language instruction might be used to enable these 
students to gain the required fluency. Where there 
is a substantial population of non-English speaking 
students, bilingual programs should be provided in 
order that the students may develop their hilingual 
skills and enhance theii^ educational experlifence rather 
than be forced into the position "of ^ disadvantaged > 
student. Such programs should extet^d to the provision 
of instructional techniques which facilitate a student *s 
Educational development regardless of his out-of-school 

^ experience with non-standard English. 



i-^Oibid., p. 3./ 
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"Goal 4 - Allpcation of FinanQial Resources 
; ' Michigan education must ensure that the availability 
and quality of publicly financed education be main- 
* tained at acceptable levels in all communities, the 
inability of ' local* communities to muster suffipient 
resources to meet their needs must not be allowed 
to deprive individuals of quality education. Accorci- 
ingly,,the differential distribution of education 
funds by the State must be recognized as being jus- 
tified by the differences in abilities of local school 
districts to meet -the educational needs- of all of 
their students. On the other hand, school districts 
should be able to raise additional monies in their 
efforts to provide for quality education. 

Goal 6 - Community Participation' ^ 
^ Michigan education must develop Effective means for 

utilizing community resourtesjand making these resources^ 
available to the community. 

And, finally, in the area of Student Learning : 

^ " Goal 1 ' Basic Skills 

Michigan educ-ation must assure the acquisition of basic 
communication, computation, and inquiry skills to the - 
fullest extent possible for each student. Thes€ basic ^ 
skills fall into four J)road categories^ (1) the ability 
to comprehend ideas thfough reading and listening; (2) 
the ability to communicate ideas through writing and* 
spealcing; (3) the ability to handle mathematical opera- 
tions and conc^tsrand, (4) the ability to apply 
rational^ intellectual processes to the identification, 
consideration and' sol\ition of problems. Although the 
level of. performance that can reasonably be expected 
in each* of these areas will vary from person to person, 
the level of expectation of each individiial must be 
accurately assessed. Continual evaluation of his ap-.* 
titudes, abilities, and needs m^st bet undertaken. Every 
effort must be made to afford each individual the oppor- 
tunity for matftery which he needs to pursue his chosen 
goals, to the point of program entrance and beyond. 

Goal 2 - Preparation for a Chatiging Society 
Michigan education must encourage and prepare the 
♦ individual to become responsive ta the needs created 
and opportunities afforded by an ever-changing social, 
^fconflhic, and political environment both he/e and 
. < throughout* the world. An appreciation of the possibilities 



^*4bid., pp. 4-5. 



for continuing self-development, especially in light' ^ 
:of ^increasing educational* and leisure-time opportunities, 
will encourage him to pursue KLs chosen goals to the limits 
of his capabilities under sirch "changing conditions. 

Goal, A - Creative, Constructive, and Critical Thinking ^ 
iiichigah education must foster the .development of the 
skills oJf.-' cteativ>, clpnstructive. and critical thinking ^ , 
to. enable tWfe ihdividual to deal effecti\tely with sit-* 
uationg and problems which are new to ^his experience 
in waysTwhiCTi encourage him to. think and act in an 
in'dependent , self-fulfilling, 'and responsible, manqer. 

Goal 5 - Sciences, Arts, and Hunanities - 
Michigan education must prbvide on a continuing basis, 
to each individual, opportunity and encouragement to 
gain knowledge and experience in the area of the t 
natural sciences, the social sciences,^ the humanities, 
and the creative and fine arts so that his personal ' i 
values and approach to giving may be enriched by 
these experiences . 

Goaire - Physical ai^cl Meptal Well-Being^ 
Michigan edi^cation «Aist promote the acquisition ^of good 
health and safety habits and an understanding of the 
conditions necessary for physical and iSental well- 
bfing. . , * 

Goal 7 - Self-Worth ^ 
Michigan education must respond to eacfi person* s need 
to develop a positive self- image S#i thin the context of 
his own heritage and within the larger context of the ^ 
total society. The development of a positive self-^ 
image will chance the individual's ability to fruit- 
fully determine, unders^tand, and examine his own 
capacities, interest, and goals in terms of the nrfeds 
of society. 

Goal 9 - Occupational Skills 

Michigan education must provide^dr the development 
of the- individual's marketable-|skills so that a ^ /- 
student is^ssisted ia the achievement of his career / 
goals .by adequate preparation in areas which requir^^ 
competence in occupational skills. . -r-^ 

Goal 10 - Preparation for Family Life 
Michigan^ education must provide an atmosphere in which 
each individual will grow in his understanding of and 
responsiveness to theNneeds .and responsibilities inherefat 
in family life. 'Joint efforts must be made by school, 
parents, and community to bring together the human- 
resources necessary in this endeavor • 
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' €oal 11 - Environmental Quality ^ 

Michigan education must develop within each individual 
the knowledge and ^respect, necessary for the appreciation, 
* ' maintenance, protectlq^n, and improvement of the* * 

physical environment. . , 

— > ■ • . ■ * - . ■ I 

Goal 12 >- Economic Understanding . ^ ' 
"Michigan ecjpcatlon must provide that' evlf^ sti^dent V 
^ will gain a critical understanding of his role as a J - , 

producer arfd, Consumer of^oods and services, and of 
the p^incip^^^. involved in the production pf goods 
and services,/ ^'^^ /w- ' - * - 

V V • ^ - . 

Goal 13 - Contllitfling Educjatiou , * 
Michigan educatioivxaust promote an eagerness for 
learning which encourages *very individual to' take ' 
advantage of the .educational opportun^^^es available - . • ^ * 

beyond the formaL schooling process." 

. — — - » •* , ' 

In addition to the above, we enumerate belo\/, the following policies and 
programs concerning adult and cbimnunity education approved and adopted by ^ 
the Board in the last ten years: 



October 29, 1968 — The State Board of Education ^ 
approved the policy for the issuance of high school 
diplomas and high school equivalency certificates 
.based on the results of the G.E.D. test scores and 
fox^.the. accreditation of educational experiences in - ^^^3 
the armed forces toward a diploma by local high schools. 

February 9,' 1971 — ^Tiie State Board of Education 
approved the pJ.an for the reorganization of the 
Michigan Department -of Education within which was 
•created the Adult Continuing Education Service area. 



^^^ibid., jpp. 5-7, 



,^ ^^^Minutes of , the Stat:e Board of Education for the Period July 1, 1968 to 
'June 30. 196? (Speaker Hlnes and Thomas Inc., Lansing), 1969 (cf. p. 65 above) 

■ - Ly • 

^^^Ibld,, July 1, 1970 to June .30, 1971, 1974. 
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Jmly 10, 1973 -^>The Sta't6 Board of gciucation 
approved ^he position paper^on adult and continuing 




Auguat 12-13, 1975 — The State Board of Education ^ 

approved the position, paper, entitled: The Com- 

munity School With^^n t'be Philosophical Cotf^ept of ^ 

tgrnmunity Education * ■'■^^ \ ' 

November 10, 1976 The State Board of Education 
* -approved the proposed jecoiranendation fb,r legislative • • 

^fction: ^'Adult ^ducation Planning Di^^riCts" .sub- 
'*, mitted as the package of legislative proposals: . ' 

1977 State Soard of Education Rfij:oTmne nd a t i on s for ^ 
^ Legislative Action^ v Michigan Department 6f Education, 
. : 1977.-^-^7 ' ^ • • ' 

July 5"6,*^1977 ~, The ^^ate' Board of^ Education 
^ approved the position' paper por. adult and continuing- 

education^' "Report of the 1976 Wingspread Conference ^ 
on Lifelong Learning in the Public Interest * Imperatives 
. ' for Policy and.Action in Lifelong Learnii)** ."^^^ . - 

State Legislation and FundjLng of Community Education ^ 

The stoxy of s^te funding for ctoHunity education "begliis in 1966. . ^^n 
March of 1966, a Ibill was introduced^ in the legislature providfng for the 

reimbursement of salaries of community school directors.?: This birll failed 

■ ' . - • - 

to pass at that time. The bill was introduced in the legislature again in 

March of 1967 but again failed to pass the legislative votfe. ' 

In the 1968 legislative session, . bills, to provide for the partial 

reimbursement of salariefe of community school directors were introduded" and 



l^^ibid. , July 1 . 1973 to June 30, 1974 . 1975. 
^^^Ib'id. , July 1 . 1975 to June 30, 1976 , 1977. 
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Ibi^., JulvL 1 . 1976 to June '30 , 1977 , ^unpublished] , 
^^^Ibid., July 1 , 1977 to June 30 , 1978^ . [unpublished], 



although' the "bills failed to pass again, it appeared- that: interest in^his 
proposed legislation wae^grov^ing . Finally, in 1969 the Michian legislature 
at)pi3opriated $1,000,000 in a line item .of the budget to be vised by thin^chigan^ 
Dfepartment of Education for grants to sjchool districts for comunlty. schodl 
prpgrams. - - . " * • i 

The language of the act 'providing these monies contained* no guidanc^ 

procedures nor rule-making requirements; therefore, the State Board of Education 

j> * . 

Qbneluded th^t the,monie§ would be distributed by the Department of Education 
in the form of grants and in conformance j^ith the poli9ies that, would be 
adopted by the State Board of ^Education. Sux:h policies were adopted by the 
State Board, in 1969 with revisions ^made to them each year, .allowing funds tc? 
be made available in the form ®f grants to school districts for community 1 
school programs.; In 1969 and"l970, the salaries of 204 community school- 
directors and coordinators were partially reimbursed with state funds at a 
cost to the State of $l,bOQ,000: For the 19'70-71 school year, 124, school 
districts received partial salary reimbursement for 206 directory and coordi- . 
nators at a cost to the State of $1,1500,000. There were no reimbursements v> 
made during the 1971-72 school year because the funds for distribution of 
grants for community school programs were vetoed by the Governor. For the ^ 
1972*73 school year, 163 school districts received partial salary rei-mbursement 
fhr 261 directprs and coordinators at a cost to the State of $1,000>000. 
For the 1973-74 schpol year,, 180 school districts received partial salary 
.reimbursement for 292 directors' and coordinators at > cost to the State of 
* $1,000:000. For the 1974^75 school year, 195 school districts TC^eived 
partial salary reimbursement , for 327'director8 and coordinators at a cost 
to the State of $1,400,000, ' ' 



. In the^scKpol yeaif 1975-76, 198 school diglriats received partial salary 
• . * - * , 

^relmbjarsenent for 542 directors and coordlnatpt;^ at a cost 'to the State, 

* of $1,300,000. And in the school year 19^6-77, ioO school districts re^ceived 

partial salary reimbursement for 347 directors and coordinators at a cost to* 

^ " ^ '\ . - . 

' the' State of $1,300,000. , < : ' ' ' 

''Along with the brief survey of st*ate funding of community educatiori 
preaeilted above,, mention must also be Mde here of the adoption by the State' 
Board of Education on August 13, 197^ of ' the positioli paper on The dbmnynity 
School vltKin the Philosophical Conqppt of Community Edj^catioay" This 




document , describes the function^ and purpose of tfhe comm^^^^^||p|^ and asserta 
the recognition ofr^^nd suppt)rt for* the community school as a* catalytic agknt 
for impletoenting within a community the philosophical concept called community 
education/, Sg^cif ically , "The State Board of Education supports the four-fold 
^ role of Si pommynity school which is to: (1) make Its fs^ciliti'^e available for 
' citizen use; (2) organize local residents to assess local conditions, set 
^ priorities and identify program planning; (^identify and utilize resources, 
facilitated through joint planning >^ local agencies, and (4) desist in the 

' Initiation of new and/or improved programs. . .in an effort to improve opportune 

' • - ^ * , -J * 

itles for all, community residents . "^^^ ' y s 



^Community Education Programs - A Representative Sample * 

In the following exposition we* shall attempt to ,dfes£:ribe the contempo- - 
rary 'oommiinity education programs of those cities whose earliest adult ^duc4- 
tion programs were^ pr"fesented in CSiapter I. We add txj^ those cities for purposes 
of perspective and inclusivity. One of the more rural types of community 



^^^ The CoAmmnity gchool within th^ Philosophical Concept of Community 
Education , Michigan Department of Education. ^ , \. ^ 

^%bld., p. 9. • . ' 
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education proerains* The material for e^tpositloa was gathered from: 

(1) handbooks and brochures offered to the public /the respective cowmunltj 
education directors sind :(2) information collected througty state- reporting 
documents. Note that the enrollment statistics given will be for the academic 
year 1976-77. ^ ^ ' . \ . . - 

^ ■ ?• • • /- ■ '. . 

. • ■ I ■■ - •■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

FlBIB^iee group 0-S, the cpnmunity education program in Grand Rapids 

■ As, ' . . . ' - ' " 

offers 'a number of programs at 14 sites tliroughout the city: (1) a develop- 

mental pre-school nursery experience program which enrolled 250; (2) a -pro- 

gram to discover .potential learning disabilities which serviced 18 children; 

(3) a positive learning environment program, for children which enrolled 250, 

^and (4) a socialization through peer-group- interaction program with 250 

children enrolled. * ' " 

In the "age group of 6-17, youth enrichment daises? had a total enrollment 
of ^4, 600' in 1976-77. The socialization program through peer-group -interaction, 
for this age group had an enrollment of 450.' . • 

For the age group 18-59, the participation in adult educaticwa numbered 
approximately .14,700. ^ The health program P. O.H.I. (Physical and OthetWi«e 
Health Impaired) enrolled 440 adults and the adult special education program 
had^n enrollment of .600.* The leHure time enrichment program £or this age 
group had 16,000 enrolW in 1976-^/7. ^ The family involvement program en- 
rolled a total .of 500. , * . ^ / 
, Other pjiograms offered to this age group are; 

COPE ^Comprehensive Outreach Programs^ in Education) '-'-a . 
branch of the community education department which arranges 
on-site educational programs for agency clientele. 

Adult Fosteir,Care Program - a* program designed to meet 
' the educational and social needfe of adults residing ih 
* foster care homes. ♦ ' - 



,1, Adult Pre-High School ^Educatiofi - provides a preparatory 
'-irevlew of basic skill'^ foX fhotfS who hay^ been out of 
"i^^^ school for a long^^B«riod. y • 

Business (arid Industrial PrograiA r for those adults who 
jbecat^c of unustiSa! ^^york schedules cannot attend com-, 

munity education centers. Over 50 tompanies, unions, 
, V^anS mi^ritary reserve institutions are participating as' - 

centers whicSi ^ff er a^varlety of courses ranging from. 
" G.E.D* ^preiiaration to .college classes. 

..♦Grand Rapids Industrialisation Cerftf*r -^O.IX. (Oppor- 
'tunities Industrialization* Centers) is a nationally'^ 
based organization offering* clas^oom'and skill-training 
cdurses, supportive counseling and job-placement services 
t^o Grand Rapids* and Kent County residents. 

Pre-College Program - a 'program designed to meet the t 
needs of non-high schi>ol. graduates and those who need 
review work before entering college. 

^ Psychology - Personal Growth fdir Men and Women - a program , 
of eaorses dealing with self-inrrospection and interperson- 
al relationships. ^ . , - 

f 

Practical Metrics Workshop 

For the age grouj) 60 years and older ^ we note the following programs: 

(1) Preparation for Retirement seminars with 200 enrolled in 1976-77; 

(2) Nursing and Rest liime program with 1,250 enrolled: (3) Leisure time 
and. enrichment with an enrollment of 2,500, and (4) Socialization through 
the Golden Age Card Club (described below) - 7,000 enrolled* 

Additional progr^s for this age group are: 

Golden Age Club - Members In this program receive a Golden Age 
pass and receive a newsletter. They are entitled to attend^ 
school sponsored activities free of charge, including conmunity 
services (passes. , ^ . ^ - * 

Coirfmunity Education Nursing Home Program - This- program 
provides activities for the elderly and handicapped res-, 
•idents.of nyrsing homes. . The^ activities or classes are 
tailored, ^o^the individual needs of the elderly in an " ^ 
effort to .maintain their physical and mental abilities. 
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Detroit . ;\ . .. 

/ The organization of coinmunity .eduction for the Detroit pub lijc^ schools 

iSt iHstinctly- different frftm that of other schotfl districts. * Along with the 

/ . ' ' ^ ' ' f 

ad^ilt, educ3tf:ioiv program, the School/Coamunity Relations ^Division of the 

. ' ' ^/ / . ' r , ^ . ' 

♦ / " , , ^* . - 

Detroit public schools has a Department of Schdol-CoTnmunity Agents and Com- 

munity Development Programs. It is in this (lepartment' wt^re we* find cpmmvin- 

ity education ia Detroit. . , . ^ - 

> In Chapter IV (pages 70-71) the history of community ej^ucatiop and the 
origin of the community- school agent was described as It ^egan in Detroit in 
•1?59. There, a short description of the* role of the cotomunity-school agent 
was outlined. Since that earlier J)eriod, community^ educa4«ion and -the functions 
of ' the coimnunity-school agent have expanded while still juaintaining the 
liaison role as a basic operating principle. . - , - > 

. Today the school-conlknuni|^'' agent is, looked upon as a professional worker 
wh6 effects cooperative planning and action between all elements of vf,he eiti- 
mnity to bring about a better educational environment for the total child. 

^To achieve this ggal, it is understandable that ^the agent must Jjave 'the con- ,^ 

SI , ^ ti <> * 

fidence of both the cjdninunity and the school administer at ion. . * 

Thus, the act^^vity of the school- community agent ifi the Detroit public 
schools '^is not one that can be described in terms of programs, but- in terms 
of the functions he o^ she performs. Consequfently , we present belpw a 
programmaHa outline of , these functions which in themselves define the 
^nature of community ^efduciat Ion ^ in Detroit : 
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Fun^^ons of School-CoDmunlty Agent, CDirector) in the Detroit Public Schools 

GROUP I 

Help Students Develop Positive Attitudes 

- ^ I 

* . 1. Inif>rove ^recreation activities | / 

^ 2. Resources to help child stay 'in school - (fo^d, clothing) 

3. Student employment* 

• 4'. Change teaching styles .and methods ^ * - - 

5. Administrative community relations — *s it relates to ^learning 

' \ ^ 

. 6. Removing the barriers to learning , 

- ' , GROUP II » . 

Working through t)ther decision-making policies on educational, issues (agent ~ 
has often helped set these up); e.g., P.T.O'*, §<hool advisory boards or 
councils , ^ 

i : ^^^^ * ^ . 

1. Curriculiiq|t, — ^r^ading level — specific grade level goals (relate ^ 
. these to parents) * \ 



1 



1. Discipline 
3 ; Wo rksh op s^* 



teacher methods, extra-curricular activities - 
- including parents and teachers 



4< Programs to promote "reinforcement" of *^iearning^ at ^ome, e.g., 
hov parguts' can i?ork with children at honie — teachers have to 
be sold, foo. ^ 

5. IOWA teats ' ^ ^ . \ 

^. Sex education and drug abuse progi!ams, including parents and 
cl\ildren - how can thetse be incorporated into curriculum? / 

7. Urban education pfogtam ^ \ 

8?w Block Parent Jr Helping Hand " . ' 

9. Introducing other needs of community and incorporation into 
curriculum 
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Work with agencies — referi^s and organization of .programs 

Girl Scouts, Boy Sco.utS;, YIKA, YWCA, CaJnpfire Girls, MCHRD, 
Health, Assistance, 'etc. — enabler with Interj'agency council 

I 

Conferences with administration 



T 



:e^^ 

1. Plans on above issues related to school 

2. / Source 'of information - ' . ^ 

3. Goal — ^Ccmmiunit'y School . 

Direct work with children and pal'ents " * . 

' 1. ' Counseling ' ^ . 

2. , Group activities — dances, films 

3. Individual help and referrals *. ^ - 

4. Clothing- money , health, housing^ 
I. In school ^ - "i, 

A. Orientation' of staff to community 

\ B* Guidance and counseling contoilttee, curriculum achievement 

^ C* Relating with departments (aimed at .inqproving the relevancy 
of Instructional material) 

D. Faculty meetings . 

E. Trips through community 

F. Field trips ' ' 

G. Working with the child and the family's problems 

H. After-school classes for children and adults 

I. Planning with administration and staff ♦ * k 
J. Participation on school committees 

K. Communication (newsletters, home visits, phone, meetings, 
bulletin boar ^ _ 

L. Providing staff help to community and school 'group 

M*. Coordinating agency services within community 

N. Recreation — Vest Pocket Parks 
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0. Health programs 
P. Tutoring programs 

Q. Referrals and development of resources 
R. Pre-school programs 
S. • "Counseling" administrators 
T. Arbitrator . 
U. * Open House for parents and children 
li. Other issues — these relate indirectly to the education envirbpment 

A. Housing — work with Block Clubs on rehabilitation 

B. Police^oramunity relations 

C . Health- Immunication-^ 

Battle Creek 

Community education in Battle Creek is found in the Lakeview suburban 
a.rea and is separate from the adult education program iji Battle Creek proper. 

For the 0-5 year olds, community education in Battle Creek provides a 
six^eek orientation program for pre-schoolers which enrolled 50 in the 
sunmer of 1977 and' included arts and crafts instruction as well ad school . 
readiness. ^ . , - ' ^ 

In the age group 6-1^,^ there"" is an Officer Friendly program which allows 
elementary students to become fAmiliar with law enforcement repreafcntatives. 
Also in cooperation with the Calhoun County sheriff's department^and the 
Battle Creek townsV^ip police, an instructiofial program is conducted in huntitig 
and snowmdbile and water safety to ^aid ^students in obtaining various licenses. 

c 



^^Gratitude is expressed to Lucius J. May, Supervisor of School^ 
Commupity Agents, Detroit Public Schools for providing me with the^ above 
outline. * ' ^ 



In the adult age group, bes^^des providing' high school completion and 
opportunities for vocational training, community education in Battle Creek 
provides Student Interest Days with instructors and an annual coimnunity^ 
education banquet which serves as an opportunity to display the handiwork 



df students and at which awards are ,preseTrted, f or cmtstanding work in teaching 
and leadership* Lakevlew senior citizens are well represented on the 
ccxmnunity education council. 



Kalamazoo ^ : * 

. ^ Coimnunity education in Kalamazoo offers a pre-school program for the 
age group 0-5 in: (1) preparation for entry into formal educational s^tructure; 
(2) development of fine and gross motor skills'; and (3) acquisition of 
positive socialization behaviors. This program has on6 full-<ime class with 

N 

* 20 children and 10 part-time classes for 200 pre-schoolers and their parents. 

^or the 6-17 age group, there are occasional health clinics co-sponsored 
by community schools for school-day usage and programs to promote commimity 
^oh^siop on a City-widp basis vxhich served 1,000 young people in 1976-77. - ' 

Alongside of the normal adult high school completion, adult basic 
^education, G.E.D% preparation and English as a Second Language offered by 
moSt community education centers, Kalamazoo cOTmunity edifcation offers the 
following programs to the age group 18-59: (1) an apprenticeship training 
program 'offered with the cooperation of the United Stjf^s Bureau of Apprentice 
ship Training, business, industry and labpr; (2) a nursing attendant "program • 
offered through Shared-Time Career Preparation, and (3^ a Continuing Education 

i 

for Young Women^Program (CEYW) serving pregnant student^ and young parents. 
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For senior citizens (60 years and^oldef), three community sch9ols 
offer limited senior citizen programs- fox participation in community 
developinent. Also college extension, high schopl subjects and a few . 
community school classes ^re free to senior citizens* 

Jackson ' • / * 

,For pre-sqhoolers , approximately eight elementary schools conduct ^ 

programs in educational readiness. 

Besides the ordinary services for the adult age group, community 

education in Jackson offers a nimiber of special programs. An Adult 

Mentally Handicapped program .serves tTie mentally retarded and_ emotionally 

Impaired over 18 years of age.' Approximately 200 were enrolled in this 

program in 1976-77. A Homebound Study program allows a person to earn a 

high school diploma ev^n though he is unable to attend regular adult high 

« 

school Q.lasses. A co-sponsored program with the Spanlsh-Americaa coommnity 
in Jackson for adu&t enrichment and recreation offers the opportunity to 
serve that community with a class in English as a Second Language. Office 
Block Classes offer a variety of " of f ice-oriented educational experiences 
where studei?fcr learn irf an actual"^ office setting. F'inally,- co-sponsored 
radio programs covering basic instructional skills' which meet adult per^ 
formance level goals and objectives are broadcast at night by nearby Spring 
Arbor College. Teachers have the option of using these radio programs as 
instructional aids in their adult education crass^s. . 

For the age group- 60 and over, the Jackson community schools offer adiilt 

4 

high school and basic education courses free of charge. 
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Hough t on^Haoc o ck 

For the age group 0-5, community education *ia Houghton-Hancock offers 
the following: (1) a nursery school summei: story hour apd a summer pre- 
kindergarten Tot Lot which has 60 pre-schoolers enrolled; (2) a dental care 
program for pre-8ch<^lers; C3) basic arts and crafts activities with 60 

enrolled; and (4) supervised play activities for pre-schoolers stressing 

-» • 

p.eer-group interaction. 

» 

In the age group 6-17, Ve notp the following programs fdt the year 

1976-7^: (1) students were involved in the S.M.A.S.H. program (Students of 

Michigan Attaining Safer Highways); (2) a program In cooperation with the 

rMichigan Council for the Arts to bring live theatre to school systems which 

was attended by 1,500 students,; and (3) a program to involve students in the 

participation aad planning of "J^er-^roup activities. 

For the age range 18-59, the following programs are offered: (1) an 

approximate enrollment of 300 students in adult high school completion, 

k.B.E. and G.E.D.; (2) a progr^ to begin in 1977-78 which will Involve this 

ag.e group in S.M.A.S.H. councils and workshops, and O) an awarenesj^rogram 

^or. residents concerning city recreational prbblems".*^ . C 
« 

, In the age group 60 and older, w$ note: a program to offer consumer 
education classes to senior citizens; one-day workshops in a variety of 
activities on the use of time after retirement, and a program to piromote 
greater involvement between different ^nior citizen cfent\rs by having these 
centers represented on the County Council. 



« - * . 
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* Flint 



Community education in Flinf offers the largest variety of programs in ^ 

the State. This, of course, is quite Understandable, as Flint is the home of / 

ccamaunity education as described in GhapG^^I under the ru'bric, *^he Begin- . * 

nidg of dOTimunity Education." The following programs, described briefly • ♦ 

below,* characterize 'the quantity and quality of educational Opportunities 

offered through the community schools in Flint: 

The Pre-school Story Hou/ is designed' to introduce- the^ j)re-school^ child 

S ' 

to the enjoyment ,^ appreciation and understanding of the use of -books. 

The Tot Lot program offerfe safe, supervised, constructive play exper- 
iences for small children during the summer mouths, ^hasizing pkrt;icipat'ion, 
cooperation and self-confidence. 

Mott Camping is designed to provide bays and girls^ ages 10-14, with 

camping experiences during fall, spring and summer. Utilizing the resources 

and available wilderness areas surrounding thte city of Flint, the program 

helps young people learn to deal effectively with a changing environment. 

/ 

- The-Mott Farm program which gives youth "in the ..field" learning exper- 
iences on a traditional working farm, offers two basic services to elementary 
and secondary students: curriculum-related projects and- summer .eiirichment. 
Community interest and involvement are" emphasized in both services. 

Leadership Development, one of the functions of the Ijiservice Edtication 
Department of the" Flint Community Schools was established' in 1970 to help 
train commiinity school directors. At present. Leadership Training has ex-' 
' panded to include all educators and residents throughout Flint. The depart- 
ment Initiates, organizes, coordinates, conducts, supervises, ^nd evaluates 

c 

leadership development programs. . ' 
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• The Sebondary Gifted Student pcogram of the Flint Community School^ 
provides an 6ti-slte teacher at each high school who can organize and operate 
a successful center for •the'giftfed at his school. Each center exists to 
provide opportunities for frequent contact with professionals f rom ,the fields 

of social) natural and behavioral sciences, mathematics, fipe arts, and. 

• I- 

communications* \ 

The Continuation School for Girls provides an environment in which * 

• ^ *. ' 

pregnant students can develop positive attitudes toward education, family, 
and community as an alternative to the traditional school setting. 

The Career Planning program assists in the development, coordination 
and Ijnplementation of a career education and planning system f9r Flint 
public schools from kindergarten through adult levels. The objectives of 

this program include providing classes in job -seeking aklllB, s erviceg in 

career planning and guidance for adults and 'dropouts, and assisting teachers 
in the use of career education materials .and programs. , . , 

The Family Life Education program- is n|ult;idisciplinary and contains 
basic concepts of sociology, psychology, anthropology, biology, home' 
economics, health," physical education, and medicine as they contribute to a' 
healthy personality a:nd to effective role performance within the family. 

The Consumer and Home Economics program includes instruction in the 
fields of clothing and textiles, home arts, consimier awareness and family 
housing, foods and nutrition and child growth and development. 

The Stepping Stone pro^am*^ is a youth service project designed for 
girls between the ages of 10 to 14. Stepping Stpne Clubs are available to 
all elementary and junior high schools. Within the intimate environment of 
each club, girls are guided by a sympathetic adult leadet who shoves 'them how\ 
to work through difficult relationshfps or conflict situations with'peers, 
family members, teachers and other adults. ^ 
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The Urban Envirdnment is responsible ^or* a wide variety of activities 

< , ■ . ^ ^ 

J ranging from adult ^^richment classes to a city-wide flower sale each spring. 
» *' * — • . 

Project SNA? .makes available to Flint's 34 school-coramu^ilty 

advisory councfi^ individual grants of ^p^to $10,000 fdr stimulating neighbor 

hood action processes that increase meaningful citizen participation, com- 

inunity-^bas^d inJ^tiati*^e, and decision-making for attacking cbtomunlty problems 

and concerns-* , . .... ^ 

The Positive Action for Youth ^progr^ offers juveniles in trouble at 

hcQe, In school or in the coimnunity the opportunity to obtain counseling and 

. ■ ^ ' ^ ^ \. 

part-time jobs. > :i j J * 

» ^ The Police School Liaison program revolves around the liaison wojrk of 

a police officer assigned to a public secondary school'who maintains contact 

-ylt fa^ tu de nt^T^especially those displaylng~ar tendency toward falling into 



aetlous misbehavior patterns in order to effect "preventive" law enforc^ent^, 

The i^olice-School Related program. is designed to strengthen police- 
comm^inlty relations, increase public knowledge of city: government and its 
police division,, arid improve youngsters' vl^s of authority flgurfjfcs, 
especially police officers, hopeful3|^- guiding them to better cltiztenship and 
leadership. , 

'i 

- The Speech and Drama program strives to develop ^and sustain a total 
\heatre offering for children and youth as well as provide J:heatr leal oppor- 

^ V a. 

tunlties for adults. " ^ 

The Arts and Cfaf ts program which has more than 400 class sessions 
annually, defers instruction in a variety of processes and media in the 
visual arts for people of all ages and degrees of skill^^and^lnterest. 

. The Foreign Languages program, which emphasizes conversational skills, 
.is deslgne(d to meet the demands', of students, travelers and business people - 
in the Flint community with classes which appeal t6 peopl^TTJf all ages at 
every level «>f competence, 
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The Humanities and Language Arts program provides h«manities-base4 

' ~~ * ^ ^ 

studies for every ixiter^st and need 'expressed by the people Flint. 

* . ^ "* 

Typical subject^ include creative writing, genealogy,, legal procedure, 
beginning English, world religions, parliamentary procedure, reading, 
lailguage usage and citizenship* 



The Music Entlchment for Youth program brings a variety of "musical ^ 
experiences to*students of . the Flintucommunity, schools helping them gain 
m^usical skills for enjoyment and self-expfession* The program offers both 



class and group performance activities which are stimulating for the students 
an4 prdfeoiie the growth and developmeift^ of their musical sKills* 

The^rersonalized Curriculum program is designed to reduce the number of 
J dropouts In the public junior and senior high schools o'f FlintT^'The success 



— -o-f the program ha s—been^^xie-^ the availabilj^^yHjf special classes ^ counselors , 
' counseling services and subsidized work-study o^j^rtunltito/ 

The Lecture**Discj»6ipn program helps to increase self-awareness and 
racial pride among minority individuals as well as Improving understanding 
and cooperation among all groups. The Lecture-Discussion program conducts 
* ^o major events each-year: a May institute on American community affairs 
and a Brotherhood Month cult^ural event. Its efforts were recognised in 
1971 with the presentation of a '"Creativity in Adult Education" a</ard by the 
Adult- EduMflflon Association of Michigan. . ' , ^ 

,The Business Education program of the Flint Community Schools fulfills 
.an important ^need in helping residents change careers, advance within their 
career fields or gain employment.', ^ 

' The Industrial-Technical Education program works in cooperation with 
business and industry to meet changing occupational need^. This program 
gives people of aill ages^ backgrounds and abilities opportunities fpf, realistic 
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trftlning" in light of local ^ployment trends , and is geared to individual 

needs and Interests. • 

The Science Enrichment program goe^ beyond the regular program to > 

/ % ^ . * ' "'^ 

j)rovide opportunities for motivated students to pursue scientific interests, ^ 

as well aS xq 8tlmulat^'<!febe. xR)^moti^^ The program alscT provides 

astrorfomy classes fm bq^'J^dth and adults and contributes to the Flint 

Area Science and Engineering' Fair. aSd Academy. • ^ 

The Mathematics Enrichment program is designed for every age ^v el. v 
Classes in the elementary schools utilize computerized instruction and 
tutorial classes are' available to jurider achievers in grades K - 9. After ' 
school and during the summer, youngsters may enroll in classes emphasizing 
mathematics £un^ ^ - ^ , * 

The Senior Citizens Services, fs. stated in the Flint Community Schools - 
brochure J'Senior Citizens," has the following purpose - "Tq provide programs 
and services; to improve the quality of life for older people; to give th^ • 
sotaethlng to do, someone t6 do it with,, and someone to do it for." ^ The 

* ^ * : , \ , • - - ' 

Senior Citizens Service of the school syst6m also administers programs for 

r ^ 

the ejdetly with funds derived from federal, state and local government 
sotffces. More than ^,000 elderly men ^and women are served this school 
syst%!m program annually. ^ 



Sault Ste. Ularie • * , 

Tiny Tot classes are offered in 5 local schools with emphasis on 



socialization arid schpol f amUiarizatlon. Also for this age group, activities 
are offered that emphasize physical well-being with swimmJ^ng being the focal 
point* Due to fh^l^Jcar geography , programs built around sWlramlng activities 
are* available for all age groups. ' ' * • 

. ■ ■ ■ ' .123 . ; , 
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'Pojr tlie age group 6-17, community education in' Sault SteT Marie emphasizes. 

first aid in the swimming programs, offers Winter Games experience in which 

120 boys and girls werfe involved in the year 1976-77^ and conducts the KIPS » ^ 

program (Kids in Public Senrice) which involves youths in special projects. 

In the age group 18-59, the following activities are offered:' (1) a 

successful adult high school completioti" program which enrolled over 200 in 

1976-77 an)d graduated 42; (2) classes offered in bio-science and pKysical . . 

i 

'fitness in ''the swimming program, §nd (3) special seminars in boat and yater 
safety and health areas'. , \ * ^ 

^ ^Senior citizens are involved to a. limited degree with the schools and 
their past experiences are utilized as a resource. All community school 
classes are offered free to this afee group. A handicapped recreation program 
is available to all age groups through. the community schools. 



Lansing / 

• • * 

In Lansing, dommunt^^^^^ucation- is ^art of the larger continuing education 

» 

program which includes the following components: ^ 
High School Completion 

Work and Homemaker*s^Credit ^ 
' Independent Study ^ ^ 

Adult Basic Education V 
% G.E.D. - 

English as' a Second Language ^ " , 

. Adult Enr.ichment . 
YPED (Young Parents Educational Development Program) 
The Jail Education Program 

Twenty-two of the forty-seven elementary schools have a full-* or part-time 

community education coordinator in Lansing. Thes^ coordinators are fundfed 

through a. variety of sources including the continuing education program* 

Paraprdf essionals , ^o have "been 'used for many years* as assistants, have 

been hired, trained and given full responsibility for the development of 

programs since 1972,. • 
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In the 0-5 age group, we find the following activities: a pre-school 
program with 265 participants aiiS^a health care information program for' 
parents. %- 

For the age group 6-17, we note the follcwin| programs: - (1) an elementairy 
nutritioit program supported by the county health depat^ent; (2) a junior 
and senior high volunteer program to provide opportunities' to teach younger 
children with 78 ^participants for the year 1976-77, and (3)' a Career Education 
program through which community coordinators involve agency personnel, parents 
and various members of the community in m^ing presentations. 

For the remaining age groups, leducational servities are offered through ^ 
the non-communl'ty^ducation components listed above. 

Marquette 

CoimnUnity education in Marquette offers the following programs to the 

age group 0*5: (1) pre-school classes for this age group numbered 3 in 

1976-77 s^rv^^lj""52r^ildren ; (2) survival swim classes which involxe4 135 

pre-schoolers; (3) a summer Tot Lot which enrolled 130, and (4) activities 

for this age group which emphasize the human relations aspect df life. 

* * * • ^ 

For the age' group 6-17, community education in Marquette provides: 

(1) swimming cla^^ses to all students in grades 3-12;^ (2) enrichment activi- 
ties including Winter Games for the grades 1-5 which involved a total of 
500 students, and (3) activities which emphasize positive human relation- 
ships for this' age group. 

For students in the group 18-59^, we note thfe following activities: . ' - 
(1) an enrollment of 206 students in high school completion and adult 'basic 
education; (2) courses in heaTth, anatomy and ecology (environmental 
education: two of these classes were offered In 1976-77) ; (3) enrlchmej; 
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and, recreation classes* with an efirollaent' of 1,200 adults;<and (4) activities 
tophadlzlng positive sdcial participation directed toward families, men and . 



women* 



In, the age grou|^60 and older, there were: (1) 30 fenior citizens' en- 
rolled in the adult high school completion program; (2) an incre?.sed aware- 
ness campaign of free educational services in health-related classes; 
(1) tuition-free classes to adults 60 years of age or older, and (4) organ- 
Izad activity for senior citizens stressing positive humm relations in the 
community.' ' ^ 

West Branch 

For^the age group 0-5;, the community schools in West Branch off^r a 
pfe-school and a Tot Lof program with 28 participating in the year 1976-77. 
A Peter Pan pre-school program was also available. 

In ,the-^-l7 age group, we note: (1) a drug information program conducted 
in cooperation with local agencies, and (2) the organization of student 
committees to become involved in the Visit Homebound program. 

Besides the regular dfferings to th^ age group 18-59, the following 
programs are available: (1) an alternative education program for pregnant 
students; *(2) an Indian Education progri; (3) a jail inmate progf^am, and 
(4) a ''Yon Can" radio program conc.erne^d with high school completion. 

< For senior citizens, along with academic classes offered on a regular 
basis, there are free clinics provided at centers, travelogues, bus tours and 
recreation ^available on a regular basis. Heritage l?ays and Senior Citizen: 
Help Committees aid in promoting involvement in community activities. 
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X * ^ SUMMARY 

Adult and community education in Michigan, as we have seeji, had had 
well over a century-long tradition. During^ this period, many changes have 
taken place which have shaped it ta its present form. 

In tl^ early period, we noted the modest genesis of adult edi>caticn 
in the upper peninsula through the ^activities of Henri A. Hobart' and the 
evening hours he spent in insttlucting the miners. A decade later, in 1872, 
organized evening classes were instituted in Grand Rapids and thereafter 

in a number of cities throughout the State at the close of the nineteenth 

J 

and the dawning of the twentieth century. Finally, the contributions of 

Frank Cody brotfght into sharp relief the heightened fervor with which 

* t 

adult education actttrities were pursued in th^ evening schools of early 
twentieth century Detroit. 

In' Chapter II, we were witness to the visipn of Charles Stewart' Mott 
who, together with Frank J- Manley, laid the groundwork .for the field of 
coBBHunity education which was to play a major role in education *in the years 
to come. In this^period also,*the activity of the Department of Public^ 
Instruction became quite visible in dealing with the deleterious effects 
of the depression years through the administration of adult education 
programs. 

The participation of the State in adult education was seen to grow 
rapidly in Qhapter III when during the war years, the Department of Public 
Instruction embarked on the experim^tal adult e4ucation program in 1944, 
and with the passage of the State Aid Act in 1948 — a legislative act of 
lajor proportions for' the field of adult and community education in Michigan, 
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In Chapter IV, ve noted additional significant legislation to provide 
Education for Ml c^riga^ adults in the areas of ll^lgh school conjpletion, adult 
basic education and the' G.E*D* program* Pollowing a statistical survey of 
curriculum and enrollment in the fifties and sj^jcties, we paused for a mcjment 
to gain" a perspective on the giifection in which the administration of adult 
^ e<^ucation was moving. Finally, we viewed the expansion of community educa- 
tion within the State through the Great Cities Project in Detroit and the , 
es^tablishment of the four regional centers for community ediication. 

The fifth and final chapter presented to us a picture of the develop- 
ment of adult basic education and high school completion in the seventies, 
after which followed a short survey of state legislation and f\Jnding of 
communitiy education.^ In the final section of this chapter, we had an op- * 

portunity to gain a broad view of community education programs as they 

« 

exist specifically in those cities whose adult education programs are the 
oldest in the State, yielding to U6 the advaijtage of following their progress 
from those infanfr programs begun - between the years 1872 and 1916. 

If *one phrase can characterize the interest, perseverance, enq)athy, 
labours and innovations of those educators from that very earl^ period since 
schoolmaster Hobart opened his one-room school to miners in the evenings' in 
1862 to the present tTime, 'this phrase'would be relevant response . In this 
renort, has been demonstrated that this relevant response existing in the 
field of a4ult and community education has always been at the disposal of 
the people of Michigan in the past. We can be certain that it will be^ the 
•►guiding principle of those aiult and community education ventures whl^cli may 
develop in the future* « 
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